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Don't Wait! Ruy 
the steel prom R yerson 


and it will be here 


in the motning” 
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Hot Rolled Alloys 


S.A.E. 2315, 2320, 2330, 2335, 
2340, 2345, 2350, 3115, 3120, 
3130, 3135, 3140, 3250, 4140 
etc. 

Rycase (hot rolled, machine 
straightened ). 

Rytense A.A. (hot rolled, ma- 
chine straightened). 


Cold Drawn Alloys 


S.A.E. 2315, 2320, 2330, 3115, 
3120, 3135, etc. 

Heat Treated Alloys 
Ryco (hot rolled, machine 
straightened). 










Nitrome {hot refed, cold drawn, When steel must be on hand at a certain time to 
machine straightened). : : . 
Stainless and Heat maintain an uninterrupted schedule and you cant af- 
Resisting Alloys ford to take chances on delivery—when something 
Allegh Metal (Sheets, Bars, +f: ° ° 
walle ted. ats.t. siren: breaks or specifications change—’phone, wire or 
Cold Finished Steels write the nearest Ryerson plant. The steel is in stock 
Std. Shafting, Turned, Ground and a H H — H H 
Sencied: Bite manenny Sock. every shape, size and kind—Immediate Shipment 
Rycase High Manganese Screw H 
Stock, S.A.E. 1020, 1035, 1112, IS assured. 
1120, etc. 
Tool Steels There are ten Ryerson plants ready to serve you. 
R B.F.D. Die Steel. . ° ° 
Ryerson “Shock” Steel. Each plant is strategically located for quick, econom- 
Ryer V.D. Steel. ° ° ° ° ° . ° 
ieee ick themed Sout asad ical distribution of steel throughout its own industrial 
Ryer S ial High S d Tool ° ° 
S— area. In every plant there is a strong experienced 
General Steel Products organization and complete facilities for cutting, bend- 
Structurals” Plates, an te ing or forming the material to your specifications. 
Sheet, Were Red. Nutns, ste. Draw on the Plant Nearest You. 


are carried in stock for imme- 
diate shipment. 











Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON 
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5 the Editor 
Views the News 


OMETIMES the important difference be- 

tween the opinions held by social reform- 

ers and those of industrial executives 
amounts to a simple disagreement as to the 
length of time required to effect a change in 
conditions. The time element is a dominant 
factor in many of today’s national issues. If 
new dealers and the so-called economic tories 
could be persuaded to talk frankly, it would 
be found that both favor the principle of cer- 
tain social advances. The essential difference 
is that the former want to do everything over- 
night, whereas the latter believe a more de- 
liberate method is more conducive to enduring 
progress. 


The time element also bobs up in the feud 
(p. 15) between Messrs. Green and Lewis. Both 
are working hard to advance the prestige of 
professional labor _ unions. 
Green stakes his future upon 
the crafts type of organization, 
Trouble Maker which is a slow but relentless 

method of building up union 
strength. Lewis proposes an industrial union, 
which he thinks will produce results quickly. 
Green’s method is safe and slow; Lewis’ speedy 
but risky. Mass impatience with the pace of 
normal progress is at the root of Mr. Green’s 
problem. Likewise, it plagues all persons in 
places of responsibility. They cannot afford to 
be reckless. 


Impatience Is 


The impatient ones, whether they be fol- 
lowers of John Lewis, Dr. Townsend, or other 
extravagant promisers, usually have little con- 
ception of past, real progress 
toward the goals they are 
seeking. We wonder if any of 
these leaders, given unlimited 
opportunity to put their ideas 
into practice, could achieve as great a degree 
of social progress as has been won by the slow 
but steady process of utilizing the benefits of 
economic development. At times industry has 


Past Progress 


ls Overlooked 
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held out too stubbornly against desirable 
changes in working conditions, yet in spite of 
occasional mistakes, it has provided employ- 
ment to a generally increasing number of men, 
at a generally increasing rate of wages, for a 
steadily decreasing number of hours per day 
or week, and under constantly improving con- 
ditions. Impatient youngsters scoff at this rec- 
ord, but oldtimers appreciate its significance. 


Compare the status of a typical industrial 
employe today with that of his prewar pre- 
decessor. His work is not as severe physically. 
The work day is shorter. His 
income is higher. His oppor- 
tunity to protect his rights is 
greater. His home is more 
comfortable. His children en- 
joy better facilities for education. He owns a 
car and his household is equipped with nu- 
merous devices to reduce the drudgery of 
housework. In brief, the standard of living 
has been elevated markedly in almost every 
respect. Much progress has been made (p. 14), 
and everybody hopes that progress may be ac- 
celerated in the future. But it is dangerous 
to try to speed social progress beyond the load- 
carrying capacity of our economic structure. 


Don't Break 
Camel's Back 


New York Central has just put its new 
train ‘‘Mercury” (p. 19) into service between 
Cleveland and Detroit. Although it is one of 
the most attractive ‘“‘name 
trains’’ introduced thus far by 
~ ; aa American railroads, N. Y. C. of- 

Experimental ficials state frankly that the 

equipment is “experimental.” 

We believe that this word is well chosen. Fur- 
ther, it would be safe to say that all of the new 
trains—Zephyrs, Comets, 400’s, Hiawatha’s, ete. 
are experimental. All of these super trains 
constitute a mobile laboratory (p. 31), in which 
the railroads are seeking experience to guide 
them in design, selection of materials, etc. for 
the development of better trains in the future. 
Producers and equipment makers should real- 
ize that the fate of profitable future markets 
rests upon the outcome of these current “e%- 


Super Trains 


periments.” 
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Steel Work Humanized; Great 
Changes Made in Mills 


RE conditions in the steel 

industry so backward 

that outside influence is 
necessary to organize its work- 
ers? 

In the prudent viewpoint of veiter 
an steelworkers, the progress toward 
improvement of employe welfare ii 
the last 20 to 25 years has been so 
great that the current furor falls on 
unsympathetic ears. 

Everyone has heard that 
rates in the industry have increased 
more than 200 per cent since 1895 
and that even in the depression 
wages were kept far above the level 
of prices. During the same _ period 
the industry has exerted its effort: 
toward bettering the lot of its em 
ployes in other directions as well. 

‘‘Mister, did you ever stagger out 
of a steel mill after working a 24 
hour shift, and ride home so dirty 
that women wouldn't sit beside you 
in a street car? Well, I have, and 
that’s why all this talk about a big 
union, the 30-hour week, more pay 
and longer vacations makes m<¢ 
laugh. The men today take a shower 
after their eight hours in the plant, 
and drive to their homes.” 


wage 


Workers Express Views 

The man being interviewed was a 
veteran worker at the former Coi 
rigan, McKinney plant, now part of 
the Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

“Years ago I was looping at a wire 
mill,” said John Beneak, who began 
in a bleoming mill 30 years ago, “I 
lost my balance, stepped on a coup 
ling. All my clothes were torn of! 
and I was thrown on a pile of billets 
with my leg pretty badly smashed 
Nowadays you can't get hurt like 
that.”’ 

“T can remember when men earn 
ing $1.65 for a 12-hour day were 
sometimes expected to buy their fore 
man a quart of liquor or a case of 
beer each week to keep their jobs,” 
said Frank Caffrey, a blast furnace 
man who started in 1898. 

“In switching turns from day to 
night I used to start work at 7 Sun- 
day morning, stay on the job until 
7 Monday morning and come back at 
5 Monday afternoon,” said C. O. 
Pries, first helper at an open hearth, 
who began 25 years ago. “Every 
other week we had 24 hours off.” 

“Today if a man has 25 pounds to 
carry some place he can hook it to 
a crane instead of lifting it himself,’ 
said Andrew Eglinton, who started in 
a South Chicago mill in 1895. 

“T have the workman's viewpoint 
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because I started in a sintering plant 
in 1913,’’ said C. M. White, vice 
president in charge of operations at 
Republic. “There's a_ finger that 
nearly came off in an unguarded 
sprocket chain. It was your own 
hard luck if you got hurt in those 
days. The watchman at the gate was 
the nurse, His medical equipmen! 
consisted mainly of a_ bottle of 
iodine, some bandages and a stretch 
ees 

After talking to a few of these 
veterans the improvements in em 
ploye welfare, in proportion to the 
newness of the modern 
seemed tremendously 


relative 
steel industry, 
rapid. The work is still tough, but 
what an amazing number of changes 
have been made! This year, for in 
stance, vacations of one to two weeks 
are being given on a wider scale 


than ever before. 
It Was S:rmart To Be Uncate 


“The pioneers in the safety move 
ment had a hard task,’ said Mr. 
White. ‘‘The men ridiculed their ef- 
forts just as much as the superin 
tendents. The fact that we will dis- 


cipline a man for unsafe practices 


has been a major factor in the sue 
cess of the movement, 


“The foreman was the dictator 


when I started working. If you 


couldn't get along with him he didn't 


need a reason to fire you. No one 


ever investigated why a man was dis 


charged, In the sheet and tin mills 
the head rollers hired their own 
crews and paid them. 

“T never saw a locker room untj] 
I had been in the steel industry for 
many years. If you washed, it was 
at a spigot or trough. 
man I worked overtime on an aver- 
age of three nights a week, was 
called out on breakdowns at least 
twice a week, and sometimes twice a 
night. Compare that with your 8 
hour days and five or six-day weeks 
at present. 


As a repair- 


“Group insurance, vacation plans, 
softball and bowling teams and gar. 
dens were unthought of 15 to 29 
years ago. Today, too, the mills are 
clean, orderly and safe. <A quarter 
of a century ago they were just the 
opposite. 

“The physical work is still tough 
but nothing at all to the mean, slug 
ging jobs of a few years ago 
Imagine turning a crooked billet over 
by hand with a big wrench, or remov 
ing heavy cobbles with sledge ham- 
mers and cold cutters. Opening a 
tap hole was a slugging job, taking 
hours in the terri®e heat. Breaking 
up pigs with a two-handled billy and 
loading pig iron by hand onto the 
cars were other back-breaking 
tasks.”’ 

Magnets and cranes are among the 
greatest boons to the men in the 
mills, but many of the ve‘erans are 
more appreciative of being able to 
obtain hot food in the company res 
taurants, of physical e aminations 
and health advice, or the safety belts, 
fireproof coats, safety shoes which 
are available, 

“Charging a blast furnace by hand 
wes a dangerous job in the old days,” 
said Mr. Caffrey. ‘‘With the furnaces 
slipp'’ng we never knew whether we'd 
come down alive or not 





Old style sheet furnace, in 
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“Turning 3-ton billets over by 
hand was a tough job,” asserted Mr. 
Bencak. ‘“‘Today a man works his 
eight hours. In the old days you had 
to snatch a half-hour’s sleep occa 
sionally, because the shifts were 1!) 
and 14 hours long.” 

“On cold days, when we were all 
sweated up, we used to go outside 
and walk half a mile to get sup 
plies,’ said Mr. Pries. ‘‘Today all 
this is brought to us. We used t 


pick up scrap by hand after it fell 
off the charging boxes. Today this 
is done by magnets.” 

Is there ample cause for the steel 
industry to keep silent before its 
critics? Many of the veteran wage 
workers, appreciative of the indus 
try’s accomplishments, con't think 
so. They say the young men agitat 
ing for less work and more pay don'| 
know how greatly the industry has 
changed. 


Steel Workers Consolidate; Government 


Seeks to Reconcile 


the possibility of strike calls ap- 
pears to be wearing off, and more 
solidarity is noted in the ranks ol 
steel workers than at the top of 
trade unionism. 

While the A. F. of L. and CIO still 
are feuding concerning organization 
plans, not only in steel but in other 
industries, notably automotive and 
glass, loyal steel workers are prepar- 
ing to resist the CIO drive. 

A three-cornered fight for the 
presidency of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers has become one dominant 
factor in the tangle of trade union 
disputes. Announcement of candi- 
dates for a four-year term discloses 
two other aspirants against Michael 
F. Tighe. The two are Edward W. 
Miller, Pittsburgh, now vice president 
of Amalgamated, and B. F. Bennett, 
Granite City, Ill. The latter is backed 
by the ‘progressive wing’’ of the 
western and mid-western members. 

Tighe, 78, and head of the Amal 


ike pon in the steel plants over 





Union Factions 


gamated since April 1, 1919, has been 
virtually ignored in John L. Lewis’ 
campaign to enroll steel workers in 
the Amalgamated. 

Louis Leonard, secretary-treasurer 
of the Amalgamated, whe has been 
taking active part in the Lewis drive, 
also faces opposition for re-election, 
as Arthur Skidmore, Granite City, 
came out as a candidate against 
Leonard, in a surprise move by the 
western faction. 

Fantastic claims made by the CIO 
organizers concerning wholesale d¢ 
fections in the steel workers’ repre 
sentation groups are met with prompt 
denial, Reports widely circulated by 
the CIO that 3000 Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. workers at South Chicago 
joined the Amalgamated were denied 
by the company. Observers report 
that the mass meeting held there last 
Tuesday was attended by about 304, 
and productive of only 50 to 75 new 
members for the Amalgamated. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. also denied 
CIO reports that a settlement of the 





Modern continuous sheet furnace, manipulated by push button 
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strike at the company’s Portsmouth, 
O., plant included recognition of the 
Amalgamated, although the actual 
terms have not been disclosed 

More opposition was expressed last 
week by steel workers against the 
proposed CIO organization plans. 
Weirton Steel Co. employes formed 
a security league ‘‘to oppose any and 
all attempts to disturb the satisfac 
tory conditions under which we are 
working.’’ A total of 10,274, or 97 
per cent of the company’s workers 
signed membership pledges, express 
ing confidence in the employe repre 
sentation plan. 

“There is a very strong feeling in 
our mills against this outside or- 
ganization movement,” said Norman 
K Moore, league secretary, 

“If any one tries to coerce or in 
timidate any of our workers he can 
turn to the league and it will see 
that he is protected to the full e 
tent of the law. We feel capable of 
taking care of our own affairs with 
out help from coal mining and ladi:s’ 
garment workers.” 

At Ashland, Ky., 98.8 per cent of 
the 3000 employes of the American 
Rolling Mill Co. signed resolutions 
in support of the management. Only 
34 of the Ashland employes refused 
to sign, cthers being absent The 
Ashlend plant is only 35 miles from 
Wheeling Steel’s Portsmouth mill, 
which was closed by a two-months’ 
strike with a loss of millions of dol- 
lars to employes and merchants. 


CIO Opens Eastern Drive 


Last week marked the beginning 
of the CIO campaign at eastern steel 
mills Offices were established in 
Bethlehem, Pa., only a block or so 
away from the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
main offices. Organizers were dis- 
patched to several other steel cen- 
ters, including Coatesville, Steelton, 
Reading and Pottstown, Pa. A drive 
for membership also is said to be 
on at Bethlehem’'s Sparrows Point, 
Md., plant. 

At Washington William Green 
and the A. F. of L. e:ecutive coun 
cil stalled off suspension of the 12 
trade unions represented in the CIO 
by setting Aug. 3 as the date of a 
Though 
another storm of invective against 


“trial’’ of those unions. 
Green broke from Lewis, there were 
indications that the trial vill not 
materialize. The government is tak- 
ing considerable part in an effort to 
bring Green and Lewis together. 

At a press conference last week 
Secretary Perkins said the Lewis- 
Green feud has ‘‘nothing at all” to 
do with the steel drive. She declined 
to discuss efforts made by Edward 
F. McGrady, ass‘stant 
labor, 

Meeting at Cleveland the Broth 
Engineers 


secretary of 
to reconcile the factions. 
erhood of Locomotive 
voted ‘‘no”’ on the question of join 
ing Lewis’ industrial organization 
campaign. 


— 
a | 















































aterials Handling Industry 


aking Strong Comeback 


HE materials handling in- 
dustry again is in a state 
of business activity remin- 
iscent of pre-depression years. 


This impression was gained by a 
staff representative of STEEL, who dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been in 
terviewing manufacturers in the 
more important industrial centers 
of the East and Middle West. 

With few exceptions, executives 
stated that the upturn which began 
last year—and which made 1935 the 
best year for the industry since 1930 

carried over into the first half of 
1936. 

It is difficult to find any single di- 
vision of the industry which is not 
experiencing a fairly’ satisfactory 
volume of business, and many of the 
divisions are actually booking suffi 
cient orders to warrant prediction 
that this year will close with a sub 
stantial increase over the sales of a 
year ago. 

One of the high spots in the ma 
terials handling industry appears to 
be the industrial truck division. As 
a whole, the manufacturers of this 
class of equipment have been selling 


more trucks for several years, and 
in the case of some truck makers, 
there is indication that this year wil! 
rank well up among the best on 
record. 

Crane and hoist manufacturers re- 
port that they have come a long way 
back from the low point to which 
their business had fallen during the 
years 1931-1934. While plenty of 
plant capacity still is available, the 
improvement in sales has been en- 
couraging and there is a feeling that 
more crane and hoist business is in 
prospect for the industry during the 
latter half of this year. 


Conveyor Sales Increase 


Conveyor manufacturers also have 
booked many good orders in recent 
months and so have the monorail 
manufacturers. Hand-lift trucks and 
portable elevators, and casters and 
floor trucks have had their full share 
of the increased business, while 
manufacturers of scales are experi 
encing a really brisk period. 

Leaders of the materials handling 
industry generally agree that the 
steel and metalworking industries 
are in No. 1 place as customers for 


Electric Hoists Make Light Work of Midtown Tunnel Handling 





LIFTING and moving cast iron segments of the shell, and transporting muck 

conveyors, present a difficult problem in materials handling in the new 
tunnel which is being constructed under the Hudsow river to connect West 39th 
street, Manhattan, with the express highways leading into Weehawken, N. ]. 
Motor-driven hoists with extremely low headroom were selected to do this han- 


dling job. 
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They were furnished by the American Engineering Co., Philadelphia 
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the various classes of equipment. In 
the case of at least one large subdi- 
vision, this class of business account- 
ed for over 40 per cent of all its book- 
ings, while in another the percentage 
runs far ahead of that, although the 
exact figures were not available for 
the past quarter. 

Demand for materials handling 
equipment has been accelerated by a 
desire on the part of industrial exeey- 
tives to reduce their production costs 
in directions which will be most bene- 
ficial to themselves, as employers, 
and to their employes. 


Labor-Serving Equipment 


Not so many years ago, materials 
handling equipment was often im- 
properly classified, but today by far 
the largest percentage of installations 
are of the labor-serving type. 

Statistics of state labor depart- 
ments have been indicating the high 
mortality among industrial workers 
from accidents incidental to handling, 
and from strains caused by lifting 
heavy objects. In the direction of 
eliminating such hazards, industry is 
making many improvements. 

One manufacturer of materials 
handling equipment whose line in- 
cludes barrel storage racks gave an 
interesting sidelight on consumption 
of steel for this particular type of 
equipment. He had just made ship- 
ments of racks to two large indus- 
trial plants who wanted them for stor- 
ing lubricating oil and other barreled 
products. In one of the shipments 
were 60 tons of steel, while the other 
required 42 tons. 

Sales gains for manufacturers of 
cranes and hoists were reported dur- 
ing a two-day meeting of the crane 
and hoist industries’ leaders in Mil- 
waukee. 

Purchases by the steel industry 
have been a marked feature of the 
increase in orders during the past 
year, the delegates said, with strong 
support from automobile and tractor 
builders, and the utilities. 

The Electric Overhead Crane in- 
stitute held sessions July 8, and the 
Electric Hoist Manufacturing asso- 
ciation met on the succeeding day. 
C. A. Moore, president, Shaw-Box 
Crane & Hoist Co., presided at the 
meetings. 

Host of the occasion was Walter 
Harnischfeger, president, Harniscli- 
feger Corp., who conducted the visit- 
ors through his plant and entertained 
them at his summer estate, 


Chart Guides Carloading 


In an effort to assist in loading 
freight cars toward their home ter- 
ritory, to reduce mileage of empty 
hauls the Association of American 
Railroads, 3210 David Stott building, 
Detroit, has prepared a chart for usé 
of shippers. This indicates at 4 
glance proper selection of cars for 
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loading in the direction of their 
home territory, with second and 
third choice. 

Suggestions are also given relative 
to information in ordering empty 
ears, that the railroad serving the 
plant may place cars best suited to 
the destination of the shipment. The 
effort in both respects is to give 
greater economy in use of equip- 
ment. 


Financial 


MAJORITY of holders of Youngs- 
A town Sheet & Tube Co. 5 per cent 
series B bonds of 1970 called for re- 
demption Oct. 1, have availed them- 
selves of the company’s offer to dis- 
charge the obligations at the call 
price, plus accrued interest to Oct. 
1, regardless of date of presentation. 
The Bankers Trust Co. will discharge 
the bonds on verification of owner- 
ship and with the bonds carrying 
the Oct. 1 coupon intact. 
WALWORTH’S ASSETS INCREASE 

Walworth Co. and_ subsidiaries, 
New York, maker of valves and fit- 
tings, report current 
March 31, including cash of $659,- 
517, totaled $5,673,079, comparing 
with $560,132 and $5,536,773 re- 
spectively on Dec. 31 last year. Cur- 
rent liabilities are $1,042,167 against 
$913,972 respectively. Inventories 
are $3,664,895 against $3,725,126, 
making total assets $13,117,724 
against $12,983,754. 


assets as of 


STEEL CAR REORGANIZED 


Federal Judge B, M. Gibson has 
approved the re-organization of the 
one-time $55,000,000 Pressed Steel 
Car Co., New York, whereby the 
General American Transportation 
Co., of Chicago, will gain operating 
control. The company has been in 
the hands of receivers since May, 
1933. 


EARNINGS STATEMENTS 


Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., reports net profit of $110,544 
for the June quarter, equal after div- 
icend requirements on first preferred 
to 38 cents a common share. This 
compares with $93,929, or 31 cents 
a share, in March quarter, and net 
loss of $66,663 in 1935 June quar- 
ter, 

Mullins Mfg. Co., Salem, O., re- 
ports second quarter net profit after 
charges, but before federal income 
tax, at $117,265 compared with 
$158,021 in same 1935 quarter. For 
six months ended June 30, net profit 
before federal taxes was $310,603 
against $284,124 a year ago. 

Increase in net profits of more than 
30 per cent for the first half is re- 
ported by General Electric Co. Net 
Profit available for dividends on the 
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common stock is $16,592,32 com- 
pared with $11,541,429 for the first 
six months last year. This profit is 
equivalent to 58 cents a share, com- 
pared with 40 cents in the first half 
of 1935, on the 28,845,927 shares 
outstanding in both periods. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill., 
reports for the six month period end- 
ed June 30, net profit of $270,372 
after all charges, equal after divi- 
dends requirements on_ preferred 
stock to $1.74 a share on 152,680 
shares outstanding. In the first six 
months of last year the company 
earned $219,782. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, had a 
net profit of $1,335,285 or $1.92 a 
share for the first six months against 
$1,041,960, or $1.83 a share, in the 
first half, 1935. The June quarter 
shows net profit of $751,903 against 
$583,382 in the preceding quarter, 
and $436,688 in June quarter last 
year. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., Alliance, O., reports for the 
quarter ended June 30 net profit of 
$41,456 after charges, against net 
profit of $33,515 in the preceding 
quarter, and a net profit of $21,556 
in the June quarter last year. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
bas declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 37% cents, payable July 
30 to record July 20. 


Continental Can Co., New York, 


regular quarterly 
payable Aug. 


has declared the 
dividend of 75 cents, 
15 to record July 25. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, has declared an 
extra dividend of 12% cents and 
regular quarterly dividend of 37% 
cents on common, payable Aug. 15 to 
record Aug. 4. An extra dividend 
of the same amount was paid May 
15. 

W. H. Davey Steel Co., Cleveland, 
has declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 20 cents a common share, pay- 
able July 1 to shares of record June 
20. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has declared a dividend of 50 
cents on the common, payable Aug. 
1 to record of July 15. The last 
common dividend was $1 paid on 
April 15. On April 6 stockholders 
approved an increase in the common 
stock, and directors then authorized 
issuance of three additional shares of 
common for each common share held 
as of record April 20. 

McKeesport Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., declared a _ regular 
quarterly dividend of $1, payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 16. 
In the preceding quarter a dividend of 
$1 and 25 cents extra, was declared. 

Bridgeport Machine Co., Wichita, 
Kans., declared a dividend of $1.75 a 
share on preferred stock, payable July 
1, to shares of record June 20. A 
dividend of like size was paid April 


25. 


Steel, the Modern Canute 





YDRAULIC 
Milwaukee, 
Platte, Nebr., 


vanes, cast 
and plate steel draft tube. 
weigh 120,000 \pounds. 


turbine equipment installed by the 
for the Platte Valley public power and irrigation district at North 
1s of spectal interest as nearly 75 per cent of the turbine parts are 
steel, including the welded steel pit ring, cast steel speed ring, cast steel guide 
steel runner, forged steel main shaft, riveted plate steel spiral casting, 
The steel parts in each of the two turbines installed 
Shown above are the guide case, speed ring, and pit 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


liner assembly of one of these 18,000-horsepower turbines 
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Production 


TEEL ingot production dropped 1 
S point last week to 68% per cent, 
due largely to suspension of all 12 
open the Lorain, O., 
works of the National Tube Co 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo and New 
England also registered losses, while 
Youngstown and Wheeling moved 
their operating schedules up slight- 
ly. Resumption of these 12 furnaces 
this week, together with a further 
increase at Youngstown will probably 
lift the rate this week. Further de 
tails follow: 


hearths at 


Slipped off 1 point to 
Steel corpo- 


Pittsburgh 
63 per cent last week, 
ration plants operated at about 60 
per cent, and the independents, about 
67 per cent. Sheet mill operations 
averaged around 62 per cent and 
strip operations around 54 per cent. 
With the Donora stack of the Amer 
ican Steel & Wire Co. blowing out 
for repairs, this leaves 35 stacks ac 
tive out of 60. 


Wheeling— The 
works of Wheeling Steel Corp. re 
sumed with seven open hearths [ri 
day, after the plant earlier in the 
week started operations due to set 
tlement of labor difficulty. This 
brought the operating rate up to 81 
per cent, against 69 per cent in the 


Portsmouth, O., 


preceding week. 
Youngstown—-Gained 2 points last 
week to 76 per cent, with indications 
of arise to 78 per cent at this week’s 
start. Sharon Steel Corp. added one 
openhearth furnace at Lowellville. 


Cleveland—-Off sharply to 51 per 
cent last week, due to shutting down 
ef all 12 open hearths at National 
Tube Co.’s Lorain, O., works, where 
some 3000 of the plant’s 6600 em 
ployes were on vacation for a week, 
while the remainder were put on re 
pair work at the steelworks. Otis 
Steel Co. took off one furnace to op 
erate 7, while Republie’s Corrigan, 
McKinney 
13. 


division continued with 


Chicago—Declined 1 point to 70 
per cent, partly because of furnace 
shutdowns for repairs. Hot weather 
retarded shipments of finished steel, 
output of most rolling mills being 
affected. Blast furnace schedules are 
steady, with 25 of 41 stacks being 
operated. 

Detroit Continued at 100 per 
cent, all of the district's openhearths 
being in operation. Hot weather, how- 
ever, restricted finishing mill sched- 
ules. 

Central eastern seaboard Un- 
changed at 49 per cent last week, but 
a gain of probably a point or so is 
expected this week, as output is ex- 
pected to be stepped up at two plants. 
Last week one plate mill put on an 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

July 18 Change 1935 1934 
Pittsburgh 63 1 38 21 
Chicago 70 1 49 34 
Eastern Pa. 9 none 20 25 
Youngstown 76 2 16 31 
Wheeling . 81 +12 73 27 
Cleveland 51 33% 41 36 
buffalo 84 2 37 21 
Birmingham 52 none 3144 20 
New England.. 63 5 36 52 
Detroit 100 none 44 76 
Cincinnati SO none ; ; 
Average 6814 1 13 30 


*Not reported, 








extra open hearth, but this was off- 
set by an operaticn curtailment at an- 
other plant. 


Cincinnati 
cent last week. with 20 of 24 open 
hearths active, all for light rolled 
material. Only slight change, if any, 
indicated for this week. 


Continued at 80 per 


Buffalo—Down 2 points to 84 per 
cent. Heat and vacation schedules 


are holding down production to some 
extent. Thirty-one openhearths are 
on the active list. 


New England—-Down 5 points to 
63 per cent, with indications the rate 
will be lifted to 78 per cent this 
week. 


. 


Birmingham Unchanged at 52 
per cent last week, with various mills 
steady and fabricating shops adding 
constantly to orders on hand. This 
rate is probable through the re 
mainder of the month. 


CANADA MAKES MORE IRON 


Canada’s output of pig iron for 
May was 58,832 tons, a gain of 9 
per cent over April's 54,045 
and 29 per cent over the 45,432 tons 
produced in May, 1935. 


) 


made up of 43,493 tons of basie iron, 
7335 tons of foundry iron, and 8004 
tens of malleable. Output of ferro- 


alloys totalled 6171 tons, as against 


tons, 


This was 


‘437 tons for the previous month, 
and 4978 tons for May, 1935. 
Output of steel ingots end castings 
declined from 107,220 tons in April 
For the first 
five months of 1936 pig iron produc- 


207% 
283,973 


to 94,602 tons in May. 


tion was tons, compared 
with 215,222 tons for the same pe 
riod of 1935. 


and castings, at 


Output of steel ingots 
496,504 tons, 
showed an increase of 58 per cent 
over the first five months of last 
year. Four furnaces were in blast 
at the end of the month, with a com- 
bined capacity of 43 per cent of the 
total for Canada. 
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Meetings 


BOUT 35 technical papers, coy- 
Acting many phases of steelmak- 
ing and steel processing Operations, 
will be presented at the thirty-second 
annual convention of the Association of 
Iron and Steel Engineers, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Sept. 22-25. 

One day’s sessions will be devoted to 
papers contributed by companies manu- 
facturing sheet and strip steel and com- 
panies using steel in this form. In- 
cluded in these sessions will be papers 
covering sheet and strip steel for deep 
drawing purposes and utilization of 
coiled strip steel. 

Inspection trips will be made through 
the new strip mills of the Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. and Ford Motor Co. 


TO HOLD MINING INSTITUTE 
MEETING ON MARQUETTE RANGE 


Superior Mining institute 
will hold its twenty-ninth annual 
meeting on the Marquette range, 
Aug. 28-29, according to an an- 
nouncement made by S. R. Elliott, 
Headquarters will be at 
the Mather Inn, Ishpeming, Mich 
The meeting will be informal in 
character with papers to be present- 
ed by title only and to appear later 
in printed proceedings. A. J. Yung- 
bluth, Ishpeming, Mich., is secretary 
of the institute. 


Lake 


president. 


Milcor Management To 
Continue Under Inland 


Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, be- 
came a completely-owned subsidiary 
of Inland Steel Co., Chicago, effect- 
ive July 1. All outstanding stock 
of the Milecor company was purchased 
by Inland for 59,000 shares of In- 
iand’s capital stock. 

No changes will be made in man- 
agement or operations. Present of- 
ficers will continue to operate the 
company as a unit, in line with pre- 
vious practices, 

Mileor is a large manufacturer of 
sheet metal building products, with 
plants at Milwaukee, and Canton, O., 
and warehouses at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 


Sustains J. & L. Decision 


Sustaining its original ruling on 
June 15 in favor of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel United 
States circuit court of appeals, New 
Orleans, last week denied the appli- 
cation of the national labor relations 
board for rehearing of its petition 
to compel the steel company to rein- 
state 12 discharged employes. The 
court had ruled that the federal gov- 
ernment does not have the power to 
regulate employer-employe relations 
ir production or manufacture. 


Corp., the 
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IVE tons of stainless steel in the 


kite hen of New Yo k Cent al’s 
Mercury. 


the steam locomotive, with its 1200 





pound steel streamlined hood 


Left, observation car; right, 





teel Cars Rebuilt Into “Train of Tomorrow’ 


ROM the standpoint of metalwork 

ing industries, New York Central’s 

new Cleveland-Detroit flyer, the 
Mercury—‘‘the wonder train”, “the 
train of tomorrow’’—offers little that 
is new, except as demand for steel and 
nonferrous metals may _ originate 
through conversion of other passenger 
coaches to the Mercury’s modernistic 
style. 

The “train of tomorrow”, if this ac 
tually be the train, is a made-over 
from present equipment, using ordi 
nary low-carbon steels in reconstruc 
tion of bodies, keeping stainless steel 
in the kitchen, splurging with alum 
inum for interior trim and lighting 
fixtures, and with a decorative scheme 
suggestive of a Fifth avenue furniture 
shop. 

Behind the scenes, in the New York 
Central’s family circle, this “train of 
tomorrow” is “the experiment”—frank 
ly referred to as just that, an experi- 
ment not only in a cost-and-revenue 
sense, but also as a mechanical entity. 

The Mercury last week began regular 
service, clipping an hour off the usual 
schedule, and making the one-way trip 
in 2 hours, 50 minutes, with ease. 

The seven passenger cars, including 
diner, originally were light-weight pas 
senger coaches on New York suburban 
runs. Central’s mechanical engineers 
experimented with them, overhauled 
them in the Indianapolis shops; then 
called in Henry Dreyfuss, industrial 
designer, to plan the interior. 

For streamlined locomotion they put 
a 1200-pound low-carbon steel hood 01 
shield over an ordinary Pacific-type 
high-speed locomotive. Trucks and un- 
derframes of the old cars were used, 
wheel base was not lengthened, but 
special manganese-vanadium steel elip- 
tie springs and silico-manganese coiled, 
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or equalizer, springs were installed 

Plain carbon steel sheets and plates 
were used in reconstructing bodies, 
little different from the original, ex 
cept that they are extended straight out 
to the end, and the vestibules enlarged 
Windows are flush with the sides, A 
stee] skirting extends down the sides 
of each car to within 24 inches of the 
rails. The platform steps operate with 
the raising or lowering of the vestibule 
trap doors, and form a continuation ot 
the skirting when closed 

The stern, or observation section ol 
the rear car, has a pronounced torpedo 
like contour. 


Cars Are Tight Locked 


A special type of tight-lock couple! 
with rubber buffers eliminates jerking 
when starting and stopping—the train 
moves as aunit. When Great Britain’s 
“Flying Scot” came over here some 
years ago, American railroad men 
were surprised by the tight juncture 
of the cars—as tight as though they 
had been bolted together. The re 
sult impressed them favorably, 
though the same cbject has been ac- 
complished in a dissimilar way. 


The train, exclusive of locomotive, 


weighs 438 tons, or about 62 tons pe 
car, compared with 85 tons for the 
standard all-steel Pullman passenge 
coach, about 42 tons for the ultra-mod 
ern stainless steel cars 


Inside, one may search in vain for 


any trace of steel, except in the kitchen, 
where 5 tons of Republic Steel Corp.’ 
Enduro shines and sparkles 
Elsewhere, all the paneling, ceilin 
fixtures, and much of the-furniture 1 
aluminum and 
tons of it in all. 
Examine some of the panels which 
have a soft, a satin-like finish, resem- 


aluminum alloy 18 
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bling hand-rubbed wood It is wood, 
indeed, but only the thinnest slice of it, 
cemented to flexible fabric, Which in 
turn is cemented to the aluminum 
Some of the aluminum decorative 
strips, offsets and inserts, have a matt 
finish like frosted silver: others are 
lustrous. 

Tap the painted panels in the bag- 
gage and hat compartments, they 
sound like steel sheets, but they are 
aluminum. 

At that, however, the total amount 
of steel in body and trucks of each cal 
is close to 60 tons. 

In this particular job, New York 
Central’s engineers were confronted 
with the problem of keeping down 
weight. The original idea was to limit 
it to 52 tons for a car with capacity 
for 100 passengers. Beyond the point 
where lighter steel sheets could be used 
in superstructure, the weight factor 
dictated choice of materials 

The use of Timken roller bearings in 
the wheels enables the locomotive to 
pull the train at 80 miles an hour, with 
25 to 30 pounds less steam pressure 
than the equivalent number of stand 
ard passenger coaches. The train is ac 
tually faster than New York Central’s 
Twentieth Century limited. Its quiet, 
easy flight at 60, 70, 80 miles—as reg- 
istered in the speedometer in the ob 
servation car—constantly gives the 
passenger the impression it could go 
much faster 

Cost of the Mercury, about $300,000 
diesel engined 


Cost of the modern 


stainless steel train, approximately 
$1,000,000 

And so “the experiment” will go on, 
fascinating the public and perhaps, 
opening up vast possibilities for re- 
building existing passenger equipment, 


with just plain carbon steel. 
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axes Now Taking Over 


Sixth of American Income 


AXES for federal, state and local 
auienes combined now amount 
to more than one-sixth of the annual 
income of the American people. 

Much as the federal government's 
revenue has been increased through 
taxes, the gap between expenditures 
and receipts is so wide that a sub- 
stantial reduction in expenditures is 
essential if federal accounts are to be 
brought into balance. 

This is the conclusion reached by 
the National Industrial conference 
board which recently released a vol- 
uminous government 
finances. 

From a modest beginning of $32 
million for the third quarter of the 
fiscal year 1931, the net federal defi- 
cit in the January-March quarter of 
1932 mounted to $2140 million, and 
by the close of 1935 was up to $14 
billion, 

“Approaching the deficit problem 
from the receipts side only,’’ the 
board says, “the increases. since 
1932 might be interpreted as indi- 
cating the possibility of a marked im- 
provement in the fiscal position of 
the government and the balancing of 
accounts at an early date. 

“Total ordinary receipts for 1935 
were $1909 million larger than those 
for 1932. Further increases for the 
principal classes of revenues are fore- 
cast for 1936 and 1937, and it is 
planned to cover the loss of revenues 
resulting from the invalidation of 
processing taxes by means of new 
taxes, 

“That in general the upward trend 
in the revenues of the government 
may be expected to continue is well 
shown by the increase in federal in- 
come tax collections. For March, 
1936, the first month in which col- 
lections on account of 1935 incomes 
were made, receipts from this source 
were $412 million, compared with 
$326 million for March, 1935, and 
$232 million for March, 1934. 

‘“‘However, it would be erroneous 
to conclude that the budget can be 
balanced through increasing _ re- 
ceipts.”’ 


report on 


Expenditures 


Federal expenditures totaled $6844 
million for the fiscal year 1935. This 
is an increase of $60 million over 
1934; a rise of $2 billion over the 


year 1934, the latest year for which 
data are available, totaled $2044 mil- 
lion; local, for the same year, were 
$5621 million. Combined state and 
local expenditures show a downward 
trend from 1931. 

Expenditures of all governments 
in the United States totaled $14,499 
million for the fiscal year 1934 com- 
pared with $12,232 million for the 
previous fiscal year. The 1934 total 
is more than $1 billion in excess of 
the previous post-war peak reached 
in 1932. Per capita governmental ex- 
penditures were $114.11 for 1934, 
and $97.26 for 1933. 

Debt 

Gross federal debt at the close of 
the fiscal year 1935 totaled $28,701 
million. From $16.2 billion on June 
30, 1930, this debt reached $30.5 bil- 
lion on Feb. 29, 1936—-an increase 
of $14 billion. The rise in the debt 
from June 30, 1935, to Feb. 29, was 
$1.8 billion, 

Per capita federal debt on June 30, 
1935, was $225.07, a rise of approxi- 
mately 72 per cent over the figure for 
the fiscal year 1930, which was 
$131.49. 


The federal government has _ in- 


curred substantial contingent liabjjj- 
ties in recent years. These liabijj- 
ties—for the payment of which the 
government is responsible in the 
event that the agency directly liable 
does not fulfill the obligation—are jp 
addition to the direct debt. The to- 
tal contingent debt Dec. 31, 1935, 
was $4525 million and consisted ep. 
tirely of debt issues of three federa] 
corporations, 

State and local debt for the fisca} 
year 1935 totaled $19,277 million, a 
gain of $335 million over 1934. 

The gross debt of all governments 
in the United States on June 30, 1935 
amounted to a little less than $48 bil. 
lion. The gross total is estimated 
at $50 billion as of Feb. 29, 1936, ap- 
proximately the amount of the na- 
tional income for one year. Between 
1929 and the early part of 1936, the 
gross public debt increased by about 
50 per cent, 

Per capita gross public debt was 
$376.24 on June 30, 1935, compared 
with $363.24 at the end of the fisea} 
year 1934, and $331.13 for 1933. 

Taxes 

Federal tax collections for 1935 
totaled $3546 million, a figure higher 
than that for any year since 1921, 
They were $654 million more than 
for 1934. 

Federal, state, and local tax col- 
lections for 1934 totaling $8767 mil- 
lion were equivalent to more than 
one-sixth of the annual income of the 
American people, the largest propor- 
tion in the nation’s history. 


Air Conditioned, and Selling Air Conditioners 

















total for 1932 and 1933; and nearly 
$4 billion more than annual ex- 
penditures for the period 1923 to 
1931. 

Social welfare accounted for the 
largest proportion of the 1935 ex- 
penditures, amounting to 28.8 per 
cent of the gross. 

State expenditures for the fiscal 


IR conditioning equipment—one of the largest of the newer outlets for steel— 
is now being sold through a large gasoline and oil service station and ter- 
minal at Mamaroneck, on the Boston Post road, between Boston and New York. 
The Mitchel Oil Corp., which billboards “First air conditioned service station,” 


Other stations are preparing to market 


demonstrates with its own installation. 
Photo courtesy National 


oil-fired domestic furnaces, and air conditioners. 
Petroleum News 
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Burden on Accused 
Under Price Act 


URDEN of proving innocence is 
? placed upon the accused under 
the new Patman-Robinson price dis 
crimination law, according to the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, Which has analyzed the meas- 
ure in comparison with the law that 
it amends, the Clayton anti-trust act 
of 1914. 

The association advised its mem- 
bers ‘‘the new law purports to create 
a presumption that any price dis- 
crimination is unlawful, and places 
upon the person accused the duty of 
proving the contrary before the fed- 
eral trade commission.” The Clay- 
ton act placed upon the commission 
the burden of proving an alleged vi- 
olator guilty. 

“The Clayton act expressly al- 
lowed a discrimination in price based 
on differences in the grade, quality 
or quantity of the commodity pur- 
chased,’’ said the association, ‘‘The 
new act allows price differentials 
based on quantity only to the extent 
they reflect differences in the cost 
of manufacture, sale or delivery re- 
sulting from the ‘differing methods 
or quantities’ in which such commod- 
ities are sold.”’ 


Extends Prohibitions 


Price discriminations were prohib- 
ited under the Clayton act only when 
the effect of such discriminations 
was substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or to tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce, said the as- 
sociation, but the Patman-Robinson 
law has extended the prohibition to 
include any discrimination which 
may injure, destroy or prevent com- 
petition with the parties to the dis- 
crimination, or with their customers, 
without any necessary effect on the 
general level of competition in the 
industry or trade generally or in any 
particular locality, 

“The prohibitions in the Clayton 
act applied only to persons granting 
the price discrimination. The new 
act would make it equally unlawful 
for any person knowingly to receive 
the benefit of any discrimination now 
declared unlawful. 

“The Clayton act allowed a dis- 
crimination in price in the same or 
different communities made in good 
faith to meet competition. The 
amended act does not authorize such 
price discriminations expressly, but 
does permit persons charged with 
violating the law to prove in defense 
that a discriminatory price was made 
in good faith to meet the lower price 
of a competitor.” 

No prohibition against discrimina- 
tion in the type of services per- 
formed by the seller for different 
buyers was made in the Clayton act, 
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but the amended act requires the 
seller to treat all customers on pro- 
portionally equal terms, said the as- 
seciation. The amendments prohibit 
commissions, brokerage or other al- 
lowances to persons acting on be 
half of the purchaser, except to per- 
sons performing services for the sell- 
er. The Clayton act contained no 
criminal penalty for a violation of 
the section relating to price discrim- 
inations, but the amendments im 
pose penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment, 


U. S.-Soviet Pact Renewed; 
Manganese Rate Unchanged 


Under a one-year renewal of the 
special trade agreement between the 
United States and Russia, the import 
rate on the latter nation’s mangan- 
ese ore continues at %-cent per 
pound. Protests from domestic pro- 
ducers of manganese were unavail- 
ing. 

Until July 13, 1937, the United 
States agrees to extend to Russia the 
benefits of reductions in tariff rates 
granted in reciprocal arrangements 
with other nations. Russia agrees to 
spend not less than $30,000,000 in 
this country for machinery and other 
goods, the same amount stipulated in 
the 1935 commercial treaty. In the 
first 11 months Russia purchased 
$33,900,007 worth of products. 

The %-cent duty on manganese is 
extended automatically to Russia 
since the reciprocal treaty with Bra- 
zii halves the duty of 1 cent a pound. 


Machine Tool Orders at 
Highest Level Since 1929 


Domestic suppliers to consumers, 
principally in the automotive, electrical 
goods, and farm implement fields, were 
responsible for boosting June machine 
tool orders to the highest level since 
November, 1929. Rising from 91.1, 
the index figure of the National Ma 
chine Tool Builders association, Cleve- 
land, for June of last year to 128.8 
for June this year, the previous high 
during the depression of 125.8 last 
August was eclipsed. 

Contrary to prevalent belief foreign 
orders, especially those from England, 
are not the backbone of the present 
boom in the machine tool industry. 
Foreign orders this year average 15 
per cent of the total as compared with 
24.3 in 1935 and 30.4 in 1932. 

No shortening of delivery time ap- 
pears imminent, orders for standard 
tools being accepted on a range of 
three to six months, and on special 
tools a year or more may elapse before 
orders can be completed. 

The index figure for May was 
118.9. July may reach a higher level 
than June. 
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Money Assured for Farm 
Machinery Investigation 


Despite the fact congress adjourned 
without appropriating $150,000 for 
the federal trade commission to make 
an investigation of agricultural ma- 
chinery, the cOmmission is starting 
work immediately, it was learned in 
Washington last week. 

Congress passed a joint resolution, 
which is now law, providing for an 
investigation to take up such ques- 
tions as violations of the anti-trust 
law, price fixing and price mainte- 
nance in the industry. 

The commission discussed this 
with the bureau of the budget last 
week, and as a consequence a de- 
ficiency will be created, with the ap- 
propriation coming through in Janu- 
ary 


Consumer Market Data Book 
For 1936 Available Now 


Analysis of consumer markets for 
communities of 2500 or more persons 
has been improved in Consumer Mar- 
ket Data Handbook: 1936, now be- 
ing sold by the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. It is the 
latest of the series of market hand- 
books prepared by the bureau in the 
last few years. 

Statistics are presented for cities, 
states and counties. Population fig- 
ures, retail and wholesale _ sales, 
amusement and hotel receipts, postal 
receipts, income tax returns, number 
of wired homes, motor vehicle regis- 
trations, number of telephones, AAA 
payments and farm information are 
included in the various tables of 
the handbook. 

Copies of the report at 50 cents 
each may be obtained from the bu- 
reau in Washington or through any 
of the bureau's district offices in prin- 
cipal cities, 


Cost of Living Rises 


Cost of living of wage earners in 
the United States continued to rise, 
increasing 1.7 per cent from May to 
June, according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference board, New York. 
This wag due entirely to food prices 
and rents. Living costs in June 
were 4 per cent higher than in June, 
1935, and 20.3 per cent higher than 
in April, 1933, the low point during 
the depression, but 13.3 per cent low- 
er than in June, 1929. 

The purchasing value of the dollar 
was 116.3 cents in June, 1936, com- 
pared with 118.2 cents in May, 1936; 
120.9 cents in June, 1935, and 100 
cents in 1923, the conference board 
reported. 
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Men of Industry 


MEREDITH has been 
assistant director of 


RANK M 

appointed 

personnel of the 
linois Steel Corp., with 
Pittsburgh. 
United States Steel Corp. began in 
1910 in the metallurgical department, 
National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
continuing until 1917, 
tered the United States army during 
the World war for 21 months, After 
followed 


Carnegie-II- 
offices in 


when he en- 


being mustered out, he 
newspaper work for one year, 


In 1920 he entered the service of 





Frank M. Meredith 


the Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne 
works, Duquesne, Pa., in the rolling 
mill department. For the past four 
years he has been active in indus 
trial relations work for the Du 
quesne plant. 

+ ° 

M. E. Nicklin has been appointed 
export sales manager of the Wau 
kesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
maker of gasoline, diesel, semi-diesel 
and oil engines for motor trucks and 
industrial equipment. 

. . . 

A. J, Lewis has been named district 
manager at Detroit, for the American’ 
Emery Wheel Works, Providence, R. I. 
manufacturer of grinding wheel busi- 
ness for many years, and for the past 
15 yeers in the state of Michigan. He 
will assume his new duties July 16. 

° . + 

Carl J. Eberly has been appointed 
representative in the Detroit terri- 
tory by the Newark Wire Cloth Co., 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of wire 
cloth and wire cloth products. Mr. 
Eberly is located at 2-251 General 
Motors building 

. + * 
been 


George A. Sagendorph has 


bo 
bo 


His association with the 


elected president and general man- 
ager of Building Products Inc., Bos- 
ton, a holding company owning all 
the stock of Penn Metal Co. Atlan- 
tic Gypsum Products Co., Craftex Co. 
Each company operates under its 
own corporate title. 
. + * 

Chester J. Roberts has been made 
manager of the Milwaukee branch 
of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis. Mr. Roberts has 
been with the company since March, 
1935. For six years he was man 
ager of the industries and trade pro 
motion divisions of the Milwauker 
Assoeiation of Commerce. 

+ . . 

P. K. Reed has joined the engi 
neering and sales organization of C. 
O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. 
For many years he was chief engi 
neer for the R. H. Beaumont Co., 
leter becoming manager at Chicago 
for that company, and more recently 
president of the Atlas Conveyor Co. 

¢ * ° 

Cc. E. Wright, who for the past 
three years has been associated with 
the new York office of the Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, and prior to 
that was identified with The Iron Age 
for 16 years, has returned to The 
Iron Age as managing editor. 

- « © 

Harry T. Smith, traffic manager, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., was tendered a tes- 
timonial luncheon on the anniversary 
of 50 years of continuous service with 
that organization at the Newark Ath- 
letic club, Newark, N. J., July 8. Mr. 
Smith has been with Worthington 
since 1886, having started with the 
old Henry R. Worthington Hydraulic 
Works, then situated in Brooklyn. 

* . * 

J. A. Abbott, who was graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 
June, 1936, has been added to the 
furnace sales department of the Fer 
ro Enamel Cleveland. Mr 
Abbott was a member of the com 
pany’s furnace-building crew a few 
years ago, but left to go to college 
and study engineering. He worked 
for Ferro during summer vacations 
to finance his schooling. 

. ° « 

Prof. K. H. 
made chairman of the newly formed 
Cleveland section of the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers, which includes Cuyahoga, 
Lake, Summit, Stark, Lorain, Geau- 
ga, Portage, Ashtabula, Trumbull 
and Mahoning counties. Other offi- 
cers are: Vice chairman, C. H. 
Lunge; secretary and treasurer, J, M. 
Fenner. Dr. H. A. Schwartz, Prof. 


Corp., 


Donaldson has been 
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H. M. Boylston and C, B. Murray 
comprise the executive committee. 
. . + 

Herbert L. Sharlock, widely known 
in automotive circles, has been electeg 
vice president of the Bendix Products 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. His official] 
title will be vice president, director of 
publicity. Mr. Sharlock has been aggo- 
ciated with the Bendix organization 
lor many years, during which time he 
has planned and directed practically 
every exhibit of the Bendix corpora- 
tion at the annual automobile shows 
in New York and Chicago. 

. + a 

Howard W. 
named district manager in charge of 
the Boston office of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., sue- 
ceeding S. H. Waters, who has been 
transferred to the New York Oo ice. 


Reynolds has been 





teynolds 


Howard W. 


Mr. Reynolds, who has been with 
Wheeling for a number of years 
moves East from Milwaukee, where 
he resided while engaged in_ sales 
work throughout the state of Wis- 
consin for the Chicago office of 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
* . « 
Samuel Dunlap, 2914 
road, Shaker Heights, O., 
elected auditor of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland, succeeding 
Albert H. Garry, who retires after 
$7 years of service with that com- 


Torrington 
has been 


pany and its predecessors. Mr. Dun- 


lap formerly served as_ assistant 
auditor for several years, and the 
position he vacates will be taken 


over by C. S. Morris, Lakewood, O., 
who has been an accountant with the 
company for some little time. 
e S 7 
Brantingson has been 
manager of Francis 
maker 


Sigurd 
named factory 
Keil & Son Inec., New York, 
of builders’ nardware. 

° © * 

C. O. Beale has been appointed chief 
purchasing agent and stores officer for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette 
and Nickel Plate lines, Cleveland, and 
D. E. Ellis has been appointed chief 
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mechanical officer of the three roads. 
Both men served with the late W. G. 
Black who was vice president, under 
whose direction the mechanical depart- 
ment and purchases and stores depart- 
ments of the three affiliated roads were 
consolidated. Mr. Beale, formerly as- 
sistant to the vice president, has been 
with Chesapeake & Ohio for 28 years, 
while Mr. Ellis, who was mechanical 
assistant to Mr. Black, has been in 
railroading since 1916. 


Michigan Mining College 
Invites Iron, Steel Men 


Many leaders in iron, steel and 
other metal industries are among the 
thousand honor guests invited to at- 
tend the inauguration of Grover C. 
Dillman as president of the Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, on Aug. 6. 

Among them are Scott Turner, for- 
mer director of the United States 
bureau of mines, and Donald B. Gil- 
lies, vice president, Republic Steel 
Corp., who served the Michigan Tech 
Alumni association as president 

Messrs. Gillies and Turner also are 
among the 14 honorary doctors of 
Science or engineering of the college 
who will attend its semi-centennial 
Others include Charles Hook, presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Co. and 
William Kelly and Otto Davidson, 
prominent in the iron ore industry. 


Revise Hack Saw Standard 


Standing committee in charge of 
simplified practice recommendation 
R90-29, on hack-saw blades, has ap 
proved a revision of the recommenda- 
tion, and the division of simplified 
practice of the national bureau of 
standards has mailed copies to all 
interests for consideration and ap- 
proval. 

The current 
which became effective July 1, 
covers length, width, thickness and 
number of teeth per inch of tungsten 
and carbon steel and_ high-speed 
blades, hand and power sizes. 

The proposed revision also covers 
tungsten alloy steel blades, double 
hardened blades, high speed 
blades, and special alloy blades, all 
hard, hand and power sizes. 


recommendation, 
1929 


steel 


Lower Scrap Rate Sought 


A proposal to change the freight 
rate on iron and steel scrap for re 
melting purposes from Worcester to 
Hopedale, Mass., is before the New 
England Freight 
South Station, Boston, and the asso 
ciation is willing to hold a hearing 
on the proposed change if shippers 
i. the New England territory wish. 

The present rate is 10 cents per 
100 pounds, plus a switching charge 


association, 517 
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J. Edward Johnson 
Who has been appointed by the Cat 


negie-Illinois Steel Corp. to. take 

charge of its new department of train- 

ing. in which employes are given 

the opportunity to receive practical 

and technical training. as noted in 
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of 50 cents a gross ton. The proposed 
rate is $1.90 a gross ton, including 
switching charges of the Boston & 
Maine or the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroads at Worcester. 
The reason for the change is to 
establish a commodity rate compar 
able with the rate now in effect in 
the reverse direction. 


To Build Russian Refinery 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
and Petroleum Engineering  Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla., 
tract to build a 35,000-barrel oil re- 
finery in Soviet Russia, according to 
Amtorg Trading Corp., New York. 
About $200,000 will be expended and 


have received a con- 


refinery equipment is to be shipped 


yr 


not later than Oct. 25. 


Died: 


DWIN W. HARRISON, 72, long 
F identified with the steel industry 
until his retirement several years ago, 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., July 10. He 
formerly was” president of the 
Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
prior to that was chairman of the 
board of the American Tube & 
Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn. He 
was in charge of the Philadelphia 
district of the Superior Steel Corp 
before 


for many becoming 


president. 


years 


* . . 

Rowland J. Millar, 67, 

and general manager, Pease Foundry 

Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in that city, 
July 12. 


vice president 


° . Si 
John J. Farrell, secretary-treasurer, 
Sheet Metal Mfg. Co, and postmaste1 
of Youngstown, O., in that city, July 9. 
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In 1919 he joined his brother Thomas, 
and together they incorporated and 
operated the Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., 
stamping, ete., in the Brier Hill sec 
tion of Youngstown 

+ . * 

William T. Bussey, 83, former presi 
dent of the Chicago Stove Works, Chi 
cago, in thatcity July 14. He had been 
retired from business for the last ten 
years. 

¢ . + 

Henry F. Moellering, 73, president, 
Moellering Construction Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in Fort Wayne, July 12 
He also was a director of the Fort 
Wayne Pipe & Supply Co 

+ - + 

L. Heeley Link, 49, 
and secretary, Bass Foundry & Ma 
chine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., in that 
city, July 12. He was identified 
with the Bass company for 33 years 


vice president 


. * ° 
Edwin Elmer Frederick, 69, at Win 
ter Haven, Fla., July 13. He was born 
at Wadsworth, O., and spent most of 
his life at Pittsburgh, where he was a 
member of the firm of Frederick & El- 
der, brass manufacturers 
* + * 
Frank F. Tillotson 71, prominent 
banker and businessman of Detroit, 


in that city, July 8. He was a directo: 


of the Midland Steel Products Co., 
Cleveland. 
° * « 
Mary Hegeler Carus, 76, president, 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zine Co. and 
the Bronze Metal Products Co, La 
Salle, Ill., in that city, recently A 
daughter of one of the founders of the 
company, Mrs. Carus was an engineer 
ing graduate of the University of Wi 
consin and was unique in her capability 
us the executive head of this type ol 
in industrial concern. She assumed 
the presidency of the company follow 
ing the death of her father 
* . a 

William H. Burn, 76, formerly iden 
tified with various sheet meta] stamp 
ing companies, in his home near Roch 
Ind., July 14. Mr. Burn at one 
time was secretary of the Buhl Stamp 
ing Co., Detroit. He went to Chicago 
in 1893 and until his retirement ten 
years ago was secretary and director 
of the Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., make 
of dairy and sheet metal specialties. He 
was a former vice president of the Ili 


ester, 


nois Manufacturers’ association 
* + * 

Olaf Christian Smith, 63, vice presi 
dent, Kansas City Steel 
Co, Kansas City, Kans., in that city, 
July 3. Following graduation from 
the University of Minnesota, he was 
employed as superintendent of the Gil 
Steel Co., Minneapolis, 


Structural 


lette-Herzog 
and in 1900 when the firm was pur 
chased by American Bridge Co., M1! 
Smith remained until 1904, when he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
With associates he organized the Kan- 
sas City Structural Steel Co. in 1907 
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PRODUCING 
PROFITS— 


I—On ‘“*Short Run” as well as “Long 
Run” Jobs. 

2—By Simplicity and Versatility of 
Tool set-up. 

3—Through Accuracy with minimum 
spoilage. 

i—Through maintained duplication 
of limits with minimum required 
inspection. 

5—With Low Cost of Maintenance. 

6—From Ease and Rapidity of Oper- 
ating Control. 

The Bullard Vertical Turret Lathe 
has been developed so that its design 
and construction cover these points 
and many others. The result is a 
machine tool assuring a Profitable 
Investment. 

Bullard Engineers will gladly work 
with you to Save Costs and Increase 
Profits. If others Profit, so can you. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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DETROIT 
HE elements have been hard on 
the automotive industry this 
year. In January and February 

snow and zero weather over a large 

section of the country put the quietus 

on retail markets and caused a 

contra-seasonal decline in assemblies 

during February. However, March 
and April came back strong, 

Last week Michigan sweltered in 
a record heat wave, and Detroit and 
other automotive centers found sus- 
tained temperatures above 100 de- 
grees hardly commensurate with ef- 
ficient operations. Consequently, 
schedules were curtailed. 

General Motors output was esti- 
mated as 39,170 units compared with 
43,248 in the preceding week. Ford’s 
23,750 was practically unchanged, 
while Chrysler’s 21,200 compared 
with 23,275. 

This is regarded as only a tem- 
porary interruption to the month's 
production program which, judged 
by usual July standards, is mildly 
ambitious. Predicated on a _ retail 
demand which is slow to respond to 
restricting influences of the season, 
however, assemblies this month 
appear likely to be well above levels 
indicated earlier in the year. 


July Rate Set at 380,000 


There was some slowing down in 
retail sales last week, partly at- 
tributable to the torrid weather. 
Excellent June reports give a favor- 
able aspect to the July outlook, and 
in some cases, notably Ford, this 
month’s proposed output has been in- 
creased over previous schedu'es. 

Earlier estimates of domestic re- 
tail sales of 365,000 passenger cars 
in June have been revised upward to 
380,000. This is only slightly below 
the 1929 peak. Part of July pro- 
duction will be for the purpose of 
bolstering dealers’ stocks during the 
time when assembly lines are down 
for model changeovers. While there 
will be some decrease from June, 
this month should see an output of 
not much below 400,000 units. 


Dates for ending 1936 model pro- 
duction for some companies remain 
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indefinite because of the lasting 
powers of retail buying. Prepara- 
tions for the new models, of course, 
still are going forward, and machine 
and tool producers in some cases are 
being 
that are requested in order that the 
stage may be set for as quick a 
changeover as possible. 

Eyeing the labor situation on both 
the steel and automotive fronts, 
motor car executives refuse to be- 
come alarmed over the possibility of 
an early shuiting off of steel supplies 
because of a. strike. What = an- 
ticipatory steel buying——-and there 
was not much—-done recently was 
promoted largely by the price factor. 


pressed to meet deliveries 


Auto Unionization Difficult 


Organized labor again is attempt- 
ing complete unionization of the 
automotive industry—-admittedly a 
more difficult task than the lining 
up of steel workers. Organizers at 
this time face the problem of over- 
coming the satisfaction that has ac- 
crued to employes from months of 
steady employment and high wages. 
At the time of the last unionization 
drive, during the NRA era, the em- 
ployment situation was _ far _ less 
favorable. 

Hupp, out of production this year, 
is starting preparations to get back 
in the game with 1937 models. Crip- 
pled financially by the drain of de- 
pression years, the company expects 
to dispose of some unused property 
and to obtain sufficient funds from 
this and other sources to permit a 
resumption of operations. Engineer- 
ing work has started on 1937 cars 
and exhibit space reserved at the 
New York automobile show which 
opens Nov. 11, 

Willys-Overland, operating under 
federal court sponsorship, has built 
most of the 15.000 ears authorized 
by that government body and now is 
seeking permission to spend $400,000 
for tools and dies necessary for pro- 
duction of new models. It is planned 
to replace the present diminutive 
Willys with a longer car, widened to 
standard tread. 

Despite the good volume of motor 
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car business, dealers’ experiences 
with profits this year have been none 
too favorable in many instances. Al- 
lowances on used cars frequently 
have been excessive, particularly in 
view of the fact that price is some- 
what less of a factor in making a 
sale than it was during the past 
several years. 

Used car stocks still constitute a 
problem despite a reduction from the 
year’s peak. Lately there again has 
been a tendency for trade-ins to ae- 
cumulate, apparently because of 
greater buyer interest in the pur- 
chase of a new car than a used one. 
There is a growing fear that by the 
time 1937 models are introduced, the 
used car problem will have become 
further aggravated. 

Some dealers are making price 
concessions to new car buyers who 
refrain from offering an old model 
in trade. A check in a large city of 
dealers for five of the lowest price 
makes recently showed price conces- 
sions ranging from $25 to $100. 
The seller offering the $100 cut also 
agreed to throw in a free trip to 
Mackinac Island, the buyer to pick 
up his car on the way back. 


May Enter Trailer Field 


It is claimed that these allowances 
are no more than the expense of 
handling a trade-in. Frequently a 
dealer must sell three or four used 
cars in order to dispose of a new 
one, particularly when the first 
trade-in is a fairly new model. A 
second trade-in may be accepted in 
selling the first one, with the process 
repeated until a full cash sale is ae- 
complished, 

Automobile manufacturers are 
commencing to become interested in 
the rapidly growing market for house 
trailers. Aceording to 
will not be long before motor car 
interests take a hand in this industry 
which is described as expanding 
faster than did demand for automo- 
tive vehicles years ago. One story 
has Ford preparing shortly to engage 
in the mass production of these 
mobile houses. 


reports, it 


The trailer industry is credited 







































with having nearly 400 manufac- 
turers. Only a handful of companies 
were in the business four years ago. 
Since that time, however, the trailer 
has acquired luxury and its owner a 
dignity. Some of the’ elaborate 
trailers now touring the country cost 
as much as $5000, and persons from 
all walks of life have become con- 
verted to this movable sort of resi- 
dence either for trips or for a 
permanent home. 

It is estimated that 
hundred thousand people are living 
in trailers, and predictions are made 
that the market for this equipment 
will continue to grow. This, obvi 
ously, is a field in which automobile 
companies are adapted to 
With mass production, 
lower would result, giving 
further stimulus to demand. 


several 


body 
participate, 
prices 


The trailer industry has been ex 
periencing brisk operations this 
year, contributing to the large in 
crease in number of companies en 

building the miniature 
Unlike the automotive 
industry, trailer builders are scat 
tered over the country. Leading 
manufacturers in this district include 
the Covered Wagon Co., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich.; Roycraft Mfg. Co., Chesaning, 
Mich.; and Silver Dome Trailer Co. 
and Travelear Co., both of Detroit. 

If trailer production fulfills the 
made for it, a 


gaged in 
houses. 


rosy predictions 
market is opening for a substantial 
tonnage of steel products. If some 
forecasters are to be believed, how 
ever, half of the population eventu 
ally will be living on wheels and 
there will be a sharp reduction in 
demand for the stationary type ot 
home. 


Polarizing Glass for Autos 


There has been some talk of mak 
ing use of polarizing glass to 
eliminate headlight 
mon cause of accidents. To work ef 
the windshield and 

must be of the 


and therein lies the 


glare—a com 


fectively, both 
headlight 
polarizing type, 
problem. 

If all 
equipped, all drivers would be pro 
tected, but a polarizing windshield 
offers only small resistance to the 
rays from a light not provided with 
similar glass. Also, a non-polarizing 
windshield will allow the glare from 
an approaching car, equipped with 
polarizing headlight glass, to pass 
through it. Since it would be diffi- 


glass 


automobiles were so 


cult to have all existing cars re- 
equipped, it will be necessary to 
have gradual application of this 


idea—if it is adopted—-through in 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 











1934 1935 1936 
OR: istic 155,666 289,728 364,004 
ID: ichswacies 230,256 332,231 287,606 
BES “isscaoee 338,434 425,913 420,971 
.” cupcnces 352,975 452,936 502.775 
tT ga eoree 330,455 361,107 460.565 
June 306,477 356,340 *436.000 
6 mo. 1,738,241 2,223,022 2,472,921 
July 264,933 8) ee 
Aug. 234,811 ot oe 
Sept. 170,007 fie 
Oct. 131,991 272.043 oe 
Ae 83,482 394 059 
Pee, unk 153,62 404.528 
—OOr icon RIPE TEd- BOR COE ceesssncones 


Estimated by Cram’'s Reports 
Week ended: 








NMI) hedcciscicedentied tkinivcsatonsrstres Oe ee 
MMIII he iceksdsd-cudsiunsgapis 99,695 
July 4. 100,697 
July 11 97,833 
July 18 91,317 
*Estimated. 

troduction of new ears’ furnished 


with such glass and eventual disap- 
This of 


course would be a slow process. 


pearance of older models. 


Despite improvements in the light- 
automobiles, manu 
facturers have made little progress 
in recent years in eliminating the 
glare hazard. The dimmer switch ha; 
helped, but since it requires manual 
operation, it frequently is neglected 


ing system of 


Ford's New Generating Plant 


Steam started flowing last week 
through the 2,089,000-pound turbo 
generator at Ford’s Rouge plait. 
rated the largest high-pressure steam 
generating plant in the world, and 
raising capacity from 200,000 to 
326,000 horserower. Thousands of 
feet of all-welded pipe went into the 
boiler that provides 900,000 pounds 
of steam per hour at 900 degrees 
Fahr., which is claimed to be the 
highest temperature any American 
industrial power plant has achieved. 

Increased power demands resulting 
from the company’s $37,000,000 ex- 
pansions and modernization program 
at the Rouge plant made necessary 
this additional $4,600,000 invest- 
ment. The ‘‘steeple compound” type 
generator is equipped with a high 
pressure condensing turbine that re 
converts steam to water. 

Chrysler and Ford have been stax 
ing a close production race lately. 
June output for all cars of both in- 
terests was practically identical, as 
also has been the weekly rate so far 
in July Independent companies 
show a better comparison with 1935 
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output than does the Big Three 
Chrysler, Ford, and General Motors 
built slightly more than &8 per cent 
of all cars produced the first half, 
against nearly 91 per cent a year 
ago ... Hudson-Terraplane sales 
the first week of July were only 
slightly less than for the first week 
of June, despite the holiday, anq 
53.5 per cent head of last year. Only 
1929 made a better showing 
May exports of automotive products 
were valued at $23,495,164, a gain 
of 21.5 per cent over a year ago, For 
five months the gain was 10 per 
cent. Passenger car exports in May 
numbered 17,570, against 13,503 
last year, with truck shipments in 
creasing from 6234 to 10,806 

Ford is making delu:e equipment 
available on trucks and commercial! 
ears, including trim and gadgets fur 
nished on 
Packard's _ six shipments 
o0,;207 17,287 
last year and 30 per cent ahead of 
the previous record, established in 
1929 when only the more expensive 
models were being built 


passenger cars 
months’ 


were units, against 


Natural gas has been turned into 
Detroit city mains, 
pletion of the connecting link to the 
line from the Southwest 
Chevrolet set a new record in truck 
sales during the first half, delivering 


following com- 


119,294 units, against 102,321 in the 
similar 1929 period, the former 
high. June sales were only 250 


below the May total. Sales of light 
trucks the first half were 20 per cent 
ahead of last year. Chevrolet's gain 
was 41.7 per cent Nash Motors 
July 29 will celebrate its 
twentieth birthday Members of 
the Automobile Manufacturers asso- 
ciation, which does not include Ford 
shipped more vehicles in June than 
in any previous June in the organiza 
tion's history DeSoto continues 
engaged filling taxicab orders 


Co. on 


Automobile and Railroad 
Demand Lifts Budd Sales 


Improvement in the automobile bods 
stroncer 
railroad 


and parts business and a 
trend toward light-weight 
equipment is reflected in the 25 pet 
cent increase in sales for the first five 
months of 1936, reported by the Ed 
ward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
This volume is larger than that of any 
similar period since 1930. Althous! 
the company has unfilled orders for §1 
stainless steel cars, compared with 14 
during the entire year 1935, these 0’ 
ders are not included in the 25 pe 
cent sales increase. 
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-ERCLUSIVE FEATURES 


















PATENTED 


INNER SEAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Accurately spaces cover washer 
and leather packing member, 
bracing the entire assembly and 
anchoring packing member 
against rotation. Also permits 
maximum spring clearance with a 
minimum difference between shaft 
diameter and outside diameter. 


Spring is free to balance tension uniformly and 
to assure predetermined lip pressure at all points 
around the shaft. 





Made of specially tanned oil impervious leather. 
Delivered to you softened and oiled ready for in- 
stallation. Self-lubrication prevents friction or shaft 
scoring. 


Positive contact under minimum pressure—excludes all 
foreign matter and positively seals lubricant in the 
housing. 





Incloses entire assembly in one rigid compact unit— 
centerless ground on outside diameter for easy and 
positive press fit into bearing housing assembly. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1308 ELSTON AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
57 Years Manufacturing Quality Mechanical Leather Goods Exclusively 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND NEW YORK DETROIT BOSTON PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


O. SMITH CORP., Milwaukee, is 
A completing work on the fabricat- 
ing of a welded steel frame for one of 
the largest mechanical presses ever 
built, designed by the Clearing Ma- 
chine Corp., Chicago, for an unidenti- 
fied automobile manufacturer for 
stamping passenger car bodies in sizes 
never before attempted in a single 
piece. The frame is 26 feet long, 10 
feet wide and 40 feet high and the 
complete press will weigh in excess of 
250 tons. Shipment will be made 
shortly to meet a rush delivery speci- 
fication, 

+ . * 

General Refractories Co., Phila- 
delphia, has removed its general 
offices into new quarters in the Real 
Estate Trust building at Broad and 
Market streets, that city. 

+ ° ° 

Witte & Burden, advertising 
agents, have moved from Third av- 
enue to larger quarters at 5757 Cass 
avenue, Detroit. This expansion 
marks the tenth anniversary of the 


beginning of the partnership. 
° ¢ » 


Conner Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has been appointed distributor of En- 
duro stainless steel serving north- 
western Kentucky with a complete 
stock of sheets, by Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. 

° * + 

Charles Millar & Son Co., Utica, 
N. Y., has been added to the list of 
Enduro stainless steel distributors by 
the Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
Republic also has named Taylor- 
*arker Co. Inc., Norfolk, Va., dis- 
tributor for its tubular products, 

* © ° 

Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
appointed Brace-Mueller & Huntley 
Inc. as sales representative for New 
York state, (excluding metropolitan 
New York), and northern Pennsyl- 
vania, with offices at Buffalo, Rochester 
and Syracuse, N. Y. 

© + ’ 

American Can Co., New York, has 
contracted with the Jacob Ruppert 
brewery to supply that company’s 
beer can requirements. American 
Can, with the arrival of warm weath- 
er, has stepped up its deliveries of 
cans for beer to an estimated 15,000,- 
000 to 18,000,000 weekly. 

. + * 

Ryerson & Haynes Inc., Jackson, 
Mich., manufacturer of steel tire cov- 
ers, automotive jacks and other auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, has op- 
ened a branch plant at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to supply automobile man- 
ufacturers who have plants or branch 
plants in the East. 

+ ° . 

Crane Co., with offices in Indian- 

apolis, South Bend, Muncie, Terre 
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Haute, Evansville, and East Chica- 
go, Ind., has been appointed repre- 
sentative in the state of Indiana by 
the American District Steam Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of steam distribution equip 


ment. 
. + . 


Dorr Co. Inc., New York, consulting 
engineer, has leased 20,000 additional 
square feet in the General Electric 
building, 570 Lexington avenue at Fif- 
ty-first street, that city. With the oc- 
cupancy of these quarters this month, 
the company will have completed the 
transfer of all major functions to New 
York city from Denver, an operation 
which began several years ago. 

> . . 

American Electric Furnace Co., 
Boston, has appointed the following 
direct factory representatives for the 
sale and service of all its products. 
Earl E. Wright, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
covering eastern Tennessee; A. D. 
Heath, Indianapolis, state of In- 
diana; Clyde J. Boeringer, Pitts- 
burgh, western Pennsylvania and 
state of Virginia. 

+ 7 ¢ 

National Acme Co., Cleveland, has 
booked sufficient business to keep its 
plant running at full capacity the 
balance of this year. F. H. Chapin, 
president, who has just returned from 
a business trip to England and parts 
of the Continent, brought back orders 
for machine tools totaling about 
$500,000, and shipments are. ex- 
pected to start in from 12 to 16 
weeks. 

+ * . 
R. G. and T. C. Moeller have es- 


tablished the Rawlplug Detroit Co., 
Detroit, They will handle all the 
products of the Rawlplug Co. Ine., 
main plant and general offices New 
York city. The Rawlplug Co. manu- 
factures a complete line of anchoring 
devices for all types of material. It 
also. manufactures a novel Lok- 
Crowner for locking and concealing 
bolt, rivet, and screw heads. 
¢ ° + 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has recently tested what is said 
to be the largest diesel locomotive in 
the world. The locomotive weighs 
346,000 pounds and has an _ overall 
length of 60 feet. The locomotive was 
built for the Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diese] 
Engine Co., St. Louis, and is to be 
placed in the freight transfer service 
of the Illinois Central railroad.  Inj- 
tial tests indicated that the locomotive 
was easily capable of hauling a capaci- 
ty load at a speed of 24 to 26 miles an 
hour. 

+ * + 

Cleveland Duplex Machinery (Co. 
Inc., Cleveland, has been appointed 
exclusive agent for a number of ma- 
chine tool lines by Bryant Machinery 
& Engineering Co., Chicago, general 
distributor for the following manu- 
facturers and their products: Boye 
& Eames Machine Tool Co., lathes; 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co., heavy 
duty drilling machines; Dreses Ma- 
chine Tool Co., radial drills and moni- 
tor brass lathes; Kling Bros. Engi- 
neering Works, heavy duty grinders; 
Ohio Machine Tool Co., shapers and 
planers, horizontal boring, drilling 
and milling machines. 


Spinning Along at Twice the Former Speed 





ARRYING six wires at one time, the new type of spinning wheel shown above 

is reported to have gained 50 per cent over the former arrangement for this 

type of cable operations on the Golden Gate bridge. This view, taken from the 

top of the San Francisco tower, looking toward San Francisco, shows the new 

type of wheel traveling toward the transfer point at mid-span. Engineers of the 
John A. Roebling Sons Co. made the improvement 
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WASHINGTON 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 

been caught in a labor nut crack- 

er, He is in rather a hopeless 

situation, due entirely to the fact 
that this is the political year. 

Both John L. Lewis, who appears 
to have a key to the side and back 
doors of the White House, has 
promised his support and that of the 
men he represents to Mr. Roosevelt, 
while William Green, also has 
promised his political support. These 
two are pulling against each other, cf 
course, and the President of the 
United States, is most anxious to 
avoid any open break between them 
until after election. 

The whole situation has become 
somewhat involved owing to the steel 
unionization drive, the political sup- 
port of the two head men of the labor 
show and the fact that the President 
wants both to stop industrial trouble, 
if possible. 

Reference was heard here last 
week to Lewis as the labor Hitler and 
again as a labor racketeer. In some 
quarters there are stories that the 
laboring men are getting fed up with 
his tactics at this time. 


Berry Denies CIO Hookup 


The third labor leader whose head 
keeps sticking up in the show—due 
largely to his publicity man—is 
Major George L. Berry. He took oc- 
casion last week to deny rumors to 
the effect that any one joining the 
labor Non-Partisan league was also 
joining the Lewis CIO organization. 

“There is another misapprehension 
concerning the league which I would 
like to kill off at once,’ said Major 
Berry. “We have found instances 
where a story is being circulated that 
anyone enrolling in the league auto- 
matically commits himself to the in- 
dustrial form of unionism because 
John L. Lewis is on the league’s 
board. This statement is diametrical- 
ly opposed to the facts, and Mr. Lewis 
himself discredits such a rumor.” 
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In talking last week before more 
than 300 newsmen at a luncheon at 
the National Press club, Mr. Lewis 
charged that ‘‘the House of, Morgan 
always has and does now control the 
United States Steel Corp., and that 
corporation controls the American 
Iron and Steel institute.”’ 

In an impassioned speech he said 
that neither the Steel institute, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, nor the A. F. of L. is going to 
keep his CIO organization from going 
ahead in trying to organize the steel 
and other major industries. 

Telling of the organization of the 
mine workers under his direction he 
pointed out that they now have their 
own mouthpiece, but, he said: ‘““Who 
knows what the steel workers of the 
country think on public questions?” 


Contrasts Salaries, Wages 


He said the Steel institute keeps 
them from organizing so they can 
not make their wants known. “I 
think that the time has come when 
the Institute cannot continue that 
policy with impunity.” 

Mr. Lewis’ discussing reported 
salaries of some of the steel com- 
pany officers contrasted these with 
the wages of the laborer and said that 
they ‘“‘cannot get away with this 
much longer, and it is going to be too 
- - bad for the United States, if 
they do.’’ 

He contrasted the ‘‘modern in- 
dustrial autocrats” with the Bour 
bons of France and charged that the 
former ‘‘are draining the economic 
life blood of labor.’’ Lewis said thai 
he is working for a ‘‘greater degree 
of industrial democracy.’’ 

He said he will ‘‘make an effort 
to do in some other industries what 
I have done in the coal industry.’’ 
He spoke of the displacement of men 
by machines, and asked: ‘‘What is 
to become of those men?’’ 

President Green may make a talk 
shortly at the Press club. Some out 
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SHINGTON 


standing official of the steel industry 
also may be invited to address the 
correspondents at a future time, 


LA FOLLETTE COMMITTEE 
GIVEN MORE POWER 


The time when the LaFollette sub- 
committee of the senate committee 
on education and labor will start its 
hearings in connection with collec- 
tive bargaining, the arming of indus- 
trial plants, and similar activities, 
depends somewhat on how the steel 
labor situation develops. 

In other words, if nothing much 
happens in that situation in the near 
future hearings are probably some- 
time off but if it should become acute 
the senate committee probably will 
take it upon itself to get into the 
picture. 

The latest news in connection with 
this LaFollette subcommittee is that 
the President has issued an executive 
order granting the committee per 
mission to go into income tax and 
corporation tax returns at the bu- 
reau of internal revenue, if it de- 
sires. 

Considerable mystery is attached 
to this action. Officials of the bu- 
reau of internal revenue state that 
they have no way of knowing why 
the committee wanted this author- 
ity, and representatives of the com- 
mittee who are in Washington ap 
parently are not anxious to discuss 
the situation. 

In the regulations governing the 
inspection of income, profits and cap- 
ital stock tax returns by the com 
mittee on education and labor of the 
senate, which were issued by Wayne 
C. Taylor, acting secretary of the 
treasury, as the result of the Presi- 
dent’s executive order, provision is 
made that ‘‘the inspection of returns 
herein authorized may be by such 
committee or subcommittee of, by, 
or through such examiners or agents, 
as such committee or subcommittee 
may designate or appoint.” 

Further provisions are then made 
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for the actual obtaining of the in- 
formation and then the regulations 
provide that ‘‘any information thus 
obtained which is relevant or per- 
tinent to the purpose of the investi- 
gation, may be submitted by such 
committee to the United States sen- 
ate.” 

The original resolution of investi- 
gation by the LaFollette committee 
read in part: ‘To make an investi- 
gation of violations of the rights of 
free speech and assembly and undue 
interference with the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively,” 
etc. 


LARGER GROSS, SMALL NET, 
IN CORPORATION RETRURNS 


In a preliminary report just made 
by the commissioner of internal rev 
enue On corporation returns for 1934 
filed up to Dee, 31, 1935, 20,348 
metal and products manufacturers 
filed returns. 

Of this number, 6844 showed net 
returns, the gross income of these 
firms totaling $7,044,504,000 with 
their net income amounting to $535,- 
149,000. They paid an income tax 
of $73,627,000 and an excess profits 
tax of $787,000, their total tax be- 
ing $74,414,000. 

Also 12,432 firms showed no net 


income, their gross income being 
$3,582,745,000 and their deficits 


amounting to $277,205,000. Returns 
also were received from 1072 inac- 


tive corporations. 


LABOR BOARD COMPLAINS 
AGAINST REMINGTON-RAND 


The national labor relations board 
has issued a complaint charging the 
wholesale discharge of workers for 
union activity against the Reming- 
ton-Rand Co. Ine. 

Other allegations in the complaint 
include the domination of company 
unions at four of the company’s 
plants; the retaining of agencies to 
spy on its employes; physical inter- 
ference with the workers and other 
matters, 

The complaint states that a ma- 
jority of the production, mainte- 
nance and machinists departments at 
the company’s seven plants have, 
through enrolled membership of its 
affiliates, designated the Joint Pro- 
tective Board as their representa- 
tives for the purposes of bargaining 
collectively with the company. 


A. V. DYE PLEADS FOR 
NEW UNDERSTANDING 

Talking last week at the institute 
of public affairs, Alexander V. Dye, 
director of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, made a plea for 
business to establish a relationship 
with the federal government such as 
that which has been established by 
both agriculture and labor. 

Mr. Dye probably does not know 
that business has made a determined 
effort to co-operate with Mr. Roose- 
velt for a long time, but the breath- 
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ing spell so often talked about by 
the President has never quite devel- 
oped. 

‘‘It is believed,’’ said Mr. Dye, 
“that business could with profit to 
itself and to the economic welfare 
of the nation, establish the same rel- 
ative position in the federal govern- 
ment as that now occupied by agri- 
culture and labor, and along much 
the same lines. 

“This could be done through the 
establishment of the same extensive 
research into the problems of busi- 
ness that are now carried on by the 
other two departments of govern- 
ment devoted to occupational classes 
of our population, and by devoting 
to the problems of business the pro- 
portionate share of time and federal 
income which is warranted by the 
share of business interests in our 
national life.” 


WORLD TIN PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION GAIN 

That world production and con- 
sumption of tin have appreciably in- 
creased during the current year is 
indicated in a report from the Amer 
ican consulate-general, London, made 
public by the commerce department. 

According to figures issued by the 
Hague statistical office of the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Develop- 
ment council, world output of tin in 
the first four months of 1936 
amounted to 147,099 tons, against 
119,596 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1935, an increase of 23 per 
cent. 

Apparent world consumption of tin 
in the January-April period of this 
year amounted to 148,642 tons, com- 
pared with 123,619 tons in the 1935 
period, an increase of 20 per cent. 

Apparent consumption of tin in the 
United States, the Hague statistics 
show, in the first four months of 
1936 amounted to 66,951 tons, an 
increase of 36 per cent. British con- 
sumption totaled 24,131 tons, an in- 
crease of 12.8 per cent, while Ger- 
man consumption, totaling 9431 tons, 
showed a decrease of approximately 
7 per cent, 


STAFF ORGANIZED TO 
STUDY ANTI-TRUST CASES 

Refusing to discuss whether it has 
anything to do with the alleged steel 
collusive bidding report of the fed- 
eral trade commission and its own 
activities in connection with this steel 
investigation, the department of 
justice has set up a general staff 
which is supposed to have something 
to do with an intensive drive which 
the administration says it will make 
against trusts and alleged monopolies 
in restraint of trade. 

John Dickinson, former assistant 
secretary of commerce, and now as- 
sistant attorney general in charge of 
this work, discussing this matter last 
week, said that ‘‘our purpose in or- 
ganizing a special staff of analysts to 
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study alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws is to systematize and 
speed up investigations which wilj 
determine whether or not action is to 
be taken against alleged trusts. 

“The federal bureau’ of _ip- 
vestigation,” he continued, “has 
co-operated fully with us in the 
past and will continue to do 
so. Our headquarters staff will sim- 
ply tabulate and analyze the com. 
plaints made to the department and 
guide the FBI men in whatever in- 
vestigations are considered neces- 
Sary.’”’ 


SOVIET AGREES TO SPEND 
ANOTHER $30,000,000 

The Soviet government will con- 
tinue to ship Russian manganese ore 
into the United States at %-cent a 
pound which is one half the regular 
rate under the trade agreement re- 
newed as of July 13, as predicted in 
these columns last week. 

Under the agreement the Soviet 
government gets all of the rates of 
the favored nation’s and as in our 
trade agreement with Brazil, manga- 
nese is dutiable at %-cent a pound, 
instead of 1 cent as provided in our 
tariff law, the Russians get this same 
consideration. 

Under the recent trade agreement 
the soviet government promised to 
spend not less than $30,000,000 in 
the United States instead of $12,- 
000,000 the previous year. The state 
department declares that the coun- 
try has actually spent $37,000,000 
here. Much was for machinery of 
various kinds. Under the renewed 
agreement which holds until July 13 
of next year, the soviet government 
again asserts that it will spend at 
least $30,000,000 in the United 
States. 

Under the provisions of the new 
agreement the United States govern- 
ment will continue to extend to soviet 
products duties proclaimed pursuant 
to trade agreements with foreign 
countries. This new agreement does 
not involve any new concessions. 


GAIN OF 30 PER CENT SHOWN 
IN GERMAN TOOL EXPORTS 


Exports of mechanics’ tools from 
Germany showed a 30 per cent in- 
crease in volume during the first four 
months of this year compared to the 
corresponding period of 1935, ac- 
cording to a report to the commerce 
department. The value increase was 
20 per cent. 

Shipments in the first four months 
of 1936 totaled &392 metric tons, 
valued at $6,850,000, compared with 
6521 tons, valued at $5,800,000, in 
the 1935 period. 

The larger share in the total in- 
crease was accounted for by overseas 
markets, but shipments also gained 
to all leading European markets with 
the exception of Italy and Switzer- 
land. The German exports of me 
chanics’ tools have been maintained 
at the cost of satisfactory prices. 
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Editorial 





Railroads Search Right Path 


for Future Development 


Exposition is a swiftmoving pageant en- 

titled ‘“‘The Parade of the Years’’, which 
is built around the central theme of progress 
in transportation. The developments from primi- 
tive methods of transport to present day accom- 
modations for travel by land, air or water are 
now quite familiar to millions, because pageants 
similar to that now being staged in Cleveland 
have been presented at several other exposi- 
tions, including the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress, and at the centennial celebration of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad at Halethorpe, Md. 
in 1927. 

Those who have witnessed these spectacles 
have been given a realistic picture of painful 
progress spanning a period of more than a cen- 
tury. That broad panorama furnishes a wonder- 
ful background from which one may study the 
present activity of the railroads in developing 
new service and equipment from a proper per- 
spective. 

Of course, it is a far cry from the Peter Coop- 
er’'s Tom THuMB, the Dewitt CLINTON, or 
even the famous 999 to the locomotives of 1936. 
The contrast between the earliest American 
railroad cars and the current models is even 
more striking. 


O*: of the attractions of the Great Lakes 


Renaissance in Train Building Provides 


Mobile Laboratory for Seeking Best Form 


Nevertheless, one cannot compare the achieve- 
ments of each successive year or decade with- 
out gaining the impression that the designers, 
engineers, and others responsible for each new 
advance in locomotives or cars looked upon 
their masterpiece as the ultimate in develop- 
ment. They could not foresee how their me- 
chanical creations would appear to the eyes of 
the public 50 or 100 years later. 

It is well to keep this point in mind when 
considering the numerous innovations now be- 
ing introduced in the passenger service of pro- 
gressive railroads today. No one will deny that 
the introduction of improved trains during the 
past two years represents a renaissance in 
American railroading. But it is a mistake to 
assume that the spectacular ‘“‘name trains’? now 
in operation or contemplated furnish the com- 
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plete answer to the problems of passenger traf: 
fic. It would be more correct to say that these 
trains provide a mobile laboratory, from which 
experience will direct the path of progress. 

The metalworking industries have a big stake 
in the outcome of the experiments conducted in 
this laboratory. A choice of three types of mo- 
tive power is involved. Will the future trend be 
toward steam, diesel or electric prime movers? 

Again, in the matter of rolling stock, the field 
is wide open. In the popular ‘‘name trains”’ 
placed in operation recently almost every con- 
ceivable material or combination of materials 
is represented. We have seen trains in which 
aluminum is the principal car body material. 
In others, stainless steel dominates. Low alloy 
high strength steels are employed extensively 
in some. Carbon steel—the old reliable friend 
of the railroads through many decades—still 
is used generously in a number of the new trains. 


Opportunity for Steelmakers in Improved 


Rail Sections To Suit New Conditions 


But opportunities in the railroad field do not 
end with motive power and rolling stock. Mainte- 
nance of way is an important problem of rail- 
roading and no one is sure that the present 
standard track is as good as it should be. Re- 
cently a veteran student of railroad development 
pointed to a fine stretch of mainline track and 
asked, ‘“‘Do we know positively that these rails 
are the economical weight for dense traffic? 
Isn’t it possible that a heavier rail—weighing 
as much as 160 or 180 pounds per yard—might 
prove to be superior?” 

Then, significantly, he added, ‘““‘Who should 
take the initiative in finding out whether the 
heavier rail is preferable?”’ 

Being a firm believer in market development 
by the seller, the writer replied that in his 
opinion it is up to the railmaker to help his cus- 
tomers to determine the best product for their 
requirements. If it is true that greater mass 
in rails would promote economy, then here is 
another assignment for rail manufacturers, some 
of whom already are seeking better results. 

In brief the railroads, which through many 
decades were industry’s No. 1 customer, still are 
heavy purchasers of material and equipment. 
Today, perhaps more than anytime in several 
decades, they are in a receptive mood toward 
industrial companies that can contribute some- 
tning valuable toward solving their problems. 

Here is opportunity for the metalworking in- 
dustries! 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated i 


by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). 
Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


follows: 


Index of Industrial Activity 
Again Is Tending Upward 


ULY’S business activity is tracing an individ- 
ualistic pattern which has had no counterpart 
in recent years. Seasonal influences are being 


disregarded in a large measure. Industry is 
writing a new chapter in the records of dog day 
activity. 


Whereas the pace should slacken in the mid- 
summer, the third quarter of 1936 has started 
with an unusual burst of speed. The only draw- 
back is the feeling that part of this unseasonal 
spurt is due to the stimulus of bonus payments 
and other phases of government bounty. 

However it would be a mistake to discount 
the present activity too heavily on the score of 
artificiality. The fine record of machine tool or- 


Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 


ders, the expanding demand from the railroads 
and the brisk pace witnessed in other branches 
of the durable goods industries indicate a more 
substantial foundation for recovery than can be 
attributed wholly to economic pump priming. 

Viewed from any angle, the business record 
since July 1 is encouraging. The rebourd from 
the holiday interruption has been gratifying 
and although a slackening of the pace due to a 
sustained period of extreme heat is indicated, 
there are no signs of the beginning of a marked 
summer letdown. 

STEEL’s index, registering 97.5 in the week 
ending July 4, surged up to 100.0 in the week 
ending July 11. The gain was caused by a mod- 
erate rebound in the rate of steelworks opera- 





tions and substantial increases in revenue 
freight traffic and electric power output. The 


latter again set an all-time record—the third in 
four weeks. 

These gains more than offset a decline in au- 
tomobile assemblies to 97,833 in the week end- 
ing July 11. 
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May 23 $2.87 32.41 32.89 si | _ 1931 a 
May 16 32.94 32.34 32.94 < 31 ey Leet 31 2 
May 9 32.96 32.34 33.00 a ie iis ee on k | oi 
May 2 33.00 32.30 33.08 eo" am eee SES iteyue lag 2 
o Oo 30 efeete “ie | 
April 25 33.08 32.30 33.09 NA dN 1939 wooeeP 7" 
April 18 33.09 33.31 33.12 tim >] i. - leo 
April 11 33.11 32.27 33.15 29 ESCO lnidees "a accel NO 
April 4 33.13 32.30 31.33 ooeet ‘ 
»* * ede ss 1933 pom 
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June Machine Tool Orders 
Continue Upward Trend 


1936 1935 1934 1933 
Jon. 102.6 61.3 565 183 
107.1 61.5 582 15.2 
March ...... 109.4 603 50.9 11.1 
April 114.4 60.3 48.5 8.3 
May .-... 116.6 67.1 468 10.6 
June . 1245 76.7 426 15.5 
ESS. vinsesee 94.7 38.6 22.4 
cc. cneetiis 1122 87.1 27.9 
es. nce 108.5 37.4 30.9 
en | oo Se 
SE ssinines .* 9838 442 38.0 
ee 99.9 54.1- 51.0 


Class I Railroads Earn 2.17 
Per Cent in Five Months 


1936 1935 1934 
Jan. $35,764,748 $21,348,557 $31,058,275 
Feb. 33,594,718 25,719,919 29,420,772 
March 35,205,513 37,850,965 52,217,083 
April 41,547,644 45,625,786 32,433,939 
May 41,842,147 39,505,069 39,699,194 
SE ax oncasnp 34,024,691 42,037,757 
July 26,851,397 35,441,265 
RY BD sicentvstiecans 42,074,108 40,564,071 
Sept. 57,359,339 41,713,425 
Oct. 75,425,092 49,336,307 
Nov. 54,234,305 32,540,502 
Dec. 46,040,165 38,738,295 


Finished Steel Shipments 
Decline in June 


———-Gross Tons _- 

1936 1935 1934 
SEY gcbeatiokeesvs 721,414 534,055 331,777 
Se 676,315 583,137 385,500 
March ........ 783,552 668,056 588,209 
April 979.907 591,728 643,009 
May 984,097 598,915 745,063 
June 886,065 578,108 985,337 
July 547,794 369,938 
ech sdh Uictckaaecvnss 624,497 378,023 
ae Sassi 614,933 370,306 
Bs 686,741 343,962 
ats 681,820 366,119 
Dec. .. 661,515 418,630 


Holiday Lowers Freight Car 
loadings; Above Year Ago 


1936 1935 1934 
July 4 649,759 472,421 519,800 
June 27 713,639 618,036 644,600 
June 20 690,716 567,847 621,900 
June 13 686,812 653,092 617,600 
June 6 695,845 630,836 615,600 
May 30 646,859 565,342 578,500 
May 23 683,406 598.396 625,990 
May 16 681,447 582,950 612,331 
May 9 668,935 575,020 602,798 
May 2 ....... 671,154 568,927 605,246 
April 25 ........ 666,181 558,936 609,704 
April 18 ........ 642,657 611,141 591.705 
April 11 ........ 622,188 586,568 579,981 
April 4 . . 618,867 545,456 559,070 
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Testing Mach 
Modern B 


RAKING of the new high-speed 

streamlined trains has_ intro- 

duced a number of important 
problems due to the high wheel loads 
and speeds involved. In some cases 
these wheel loads are as high as 27,- 
500 pounds, in conjunction’ with 
speeds of 90 miles per hour, com- 
pared with conventional loads and 
speeds of 12,000 pounds and 60 miles 
per hour. 

These new requirements have been 
met by the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., New York, by using 
larger brake shoes. The shoes em- 
ployed are 18 inches long, 3% 
inches wide and 2 inches thick, as 
contrasted with standard 14-inch 
shoes. These now are performing 
the work of stopping the new high- 
speed units under all operating con- 
ditions. It has been realized, how- 
ever, that many unknown factors are 
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HIS machine js 

designed to test 
brake shoes on wheels 
varying from 17 to 42 
inches in diameter and 
at speeds up to 150 
miles per hour, antici- 
pating requirements 

for years to come 


ine_ | hrows New Light on 








BY E. C. KREUTZBERG 
Engineering Editor, STEEL 








involved at these high wheel loads 
and slower speeds provides no ade- 
quate answers. 

To meet the needs of the railroad 
industry in this connection and to 
contribute data which will result in 
safer, better and less expensive brak- 
ing, the company has just completed 
a new machine for testing brake 
shoes, It is located in a new labora- 
tory building at Mahwah, N. J., and 
is dedicated to F. W. Sargent who 
for 45 years has been in charge of 
the company’s engineering 

This new machine has capacity for 
braking at speeds up to 150 miles 
per hour ona 33-inch diameter wheel 
and it can apply wheel loads all the 
way from 4000 to 40,000 pounds. It 
permits of 26 possible wheel load 
combinations. It has two heads, 
permitting the use of clasp brakes, 
maximum shoe load being 55,000 
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rake Shoe Per OrmanCce 


pounds per shoe. It permits drag 
tests on 4 per cent grades, and brak- 
ing may be either of the emergency 
or service type. 

The machine previously developed 
by the company and still in service 
at Mahwah, is gaited to the old stand- 
ards of wheel loads and speeds. It 
has a speed of 85 miles per hour on 
a 33-inch diameter wheel, has seven 
possible wheel load combinations 
ranging from 6000 to 20,000 pounds 
and has only one head with a maxi- 
mum pressure of 20,000 pounds. The 
old machine may be used only for 
emergency applications and cannot 
be used in making drag tests. 

In the immediate future the new 
machine will be devoted to tests 
aimed to solve the various problems 
of braking. Recently, for example, 4 
new 18-inch shoe was tested in brak- 
ing a 20,000-pound wheel load. This 
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shoe made 75 stops before being dis- 


carded; the stops were made continu- 
ously excepting for time out to cool 
the shoe every fifth application. This 
test was a part of an inquiry now 
under investigation to ascertain what 
effect size of the shoe has on the 
braking action and efficiency. 

One of the major advantages of 
the new machine is that it will make 
possible a comprehensive study of 
materials in braking at high wheel 
loads and high speeds. The company 
already has found that the behavior 
of brake shoe material changes 
noticeably when the wheel loads go 
over 12,000 pounds and the speeds 
above 60 miles. Already the record- 
ing charts obtained on the new ma- 
chine have revealed that the method 
of applying the brakes becomes of 
greater importance with high loads 
and speeds. 

Incidentally, an interesting test 
was made recently in stopping with 
various speeds while the wheel load 
was at 27,500 pounds. With a brake 
shoe load of 27,500 pounds and using 
clasp brakes with 18-inch shoes, the 
wheel was stopped in 16 seconds 
from 60 miles per hour, 38 seconds 
from 90 miles and 65 seconds from 
120 miles. When the brake shoe load 
was doubled to 55,000 pounds, the 
wheel was stopped in 15 seconds 
from 60 miles, 30 seconds from 90 
miles and 36 seconds from 120 miles 
per hour. 


Wheels To Be Studied 


While the company will devote the 
new machine exclusively to tests of 
brake shoes, the results obtained 
from such tests are expected to yield 
information of value in connection 
with wheels. It is expected that 
much light will be thrown on the 
entire relationship of wheel loads 
and speeds and the materials used in 
brake shoes and wheels. It is hoped 
that the way will be pointed for 
sound conclusions as to whether ma- 
terials can be improved for service 
under the new wheel loads and 
speeds; whether more wheels per 
unit are needed, so as to cut the load 
per individual wheel; whether 
wheels should be made in larger di- 
ameters, etc. 

The new machine duplicates in the 
laboratory the actual operating con- 
ditions of braking a train with a pre- 
determined wheel load and from any 
desired speed. It is designed to test 
brake shoes varying from 17 to 42 
inches in diameter. Brake shoes may 
be applied to the car wheel either in 
single or clasp arrangement, 

As with the older machine, the 
wheel load of the new testing unit 
is obtained in terms of energy from 
rings or flywheels attached to a shaft 
mounted on roller bearings. An in- 
Crease in the number of _ possible 
Variations in wheel load was ac- 
complished by the design of the de- 
tachable rings. Instead of six iden- 
tical rings, as used on the old ma- 
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Control panel is equipped with instru 

ments for measuring and recording stop 

distance, retarding torque, air pressure 

in cylinders which apply load, time and 
other fac tors 


chine, the new machine has seven 
rings of various weights which may 
be employed in any desired combina- 
tion. 

The testing machine is direct con 
nected to a 230-volt, direct-current, 
special compound wound motor with 
a maximum speed of 1500 revolu 
tions per minute. It has a continuous 
rating of 175 horsepower at 300 revo 
lutions per minute. The necessity ot 
providing sufficient power to con 
duct drag tests to simulate braking 
conditions on long mountain grades 
of 4 per cent or less dictated the ea 
pacity of the motor. 

A car wheel is mounted on one 
end of the shaft with the driving mo 
tor on the opposite end. The arma 


New testing machine with bearing | 


be changed. Seven flywheels, 


pede 


ture of the motor is automatically 
disconnected from the shaft, when 
making a stop, by means of an over- 
running clutch, thereby removing 
any motor influence on the wheel 
load energy. The brake shoe, or 
brake shoes in clasp arrangement, 
are applied to the tread of the wheel 
through a mechanism operated by air. 

At each side of the wheel is an 
arm which supports the braking 
mechanism, consisting principally of 
an air cylinder, cross head and brake 
head. The brake shoe, keyed to the 
brake head in the conventional man- 
ner, is forced against the tread of 
the wheel by means of the cross head 
which is actuated by the air cylinder. 
In other words, the shoes are applied 
except for leverage, in approximately 
the same manner as in actual service. 


Torque Is Measured 


The arms which carry the brake 
shoes and the mechanism for apply- 
ing the shoe to the wheel offer an ac- 
curate means of obtaining the tan- 
gential force or torque exerted on the 
wheel by the friction of the shoes 
When the shoes are applied to the 
wheel, the tangential force or torque 
developed by the friction at each shoe 
is resisted and weighed by the hy 
draulic weighing cell for each arm, 
the cell for one arm being in com- 
pression and the cell for the other 
arm being in tension. The cells can 
weigh a tangential pull on the shoe 
up to 12,000 pounds on a 33-inch di 
ameter wheel and are rugged enough 
to withstand double this amount. 

The machine is equipped with a 
recorder which graphs a continuous 
record during the brake application. 
The graphs form the basis for obtain- 
ing in detail the uction of the brake 
shoe on the car wheel througout the 





stal drawn back so that the wheel may 
shown tn background, can be used singly or in 


combination to permit 26 different wheel load conditions 
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entire braking cycle. The stop 
distance is measured by the length of 
the graph. The amount of torque or 
retarding foree exerted on _ the 
wheel tread is represented at all 
times by the height of the graph, two 
pens being provided so that a 
separate record of each shoe may be 
taken during a stop with clasp 
brakes. A separate graph shows the 
load in pounds with which each shoe 
is applied to the wheel tread. A 
graph is made of the air pressure in 
the cylinders which apply the load 
to the shoes. The control panel also 
is equipped with an indicator whicl 
shows the speed of the machine at all 
times in revolutions per minute. 
There also are three air pressure 
regulators which operate in conjunc 
tion with two gages on the control 
panel. 

The new 18-inch shoes developed 
by the company are of mottled, 
medium hard gray iron, the same os 
used in its standard Diamond §S 
shoes. The iron is east in the usual 
way around reinforcements made of 
layers of expanded sheet steel. A new 
heat-resisting compound has. been 
developed for coating these inserts 
so that they are not melted by the 
iron; the coatings are tough and 
have high adhesive quality so that 
they do not chip. 

Improvements in brake shoes for 


freight cars also have been made by 
the company. One of these is a new 
brake shoe back. It is of rolled steel 
plate, in the form of a shallow chan- 
nel produced by rolling. This back 
has shown itself to have greater 
strength and greater resistance to 
vibration fatigue. 

Another improvement also has re- 
duced vibration fatigue. It consists 
of a new brake lock, made of silico- 
manganese steel and heat treated; it 
is so designed as to lock the shoe 
firmly to the brake head. These im- 
provements have resulted in longer 
brake head life and fewer broken 
shoes in service. 

In addition to the new brake shoe 
testing laboratory, the company also 
has completed at Mahwah a new 
chemical and metallurgical testing 
laboratory. This is completely equip- 
ped for research work on alloy irons 
and steels produced by this com- 
pany and its affiliated companies. It 
contains an electric furnace, com- 
plete heat treating laboratory, ma- 
chine shop and physical testing lab- 
oratory and a chemical and metal- 
lographical department. The purpose 
is to study the various alloys with 
respect to their machinability and 
their resistance to whatever condi- 
tions of wear and other attacks are 
encountered in the uses to which they 
may be put. 


Making Upsets in Stock by Electric 


Resistance Heating in Butt Welders 


N ELECTRICAL resistance 
method for upsetting round 
stock such as valve stems to 
produce a collar part way down the 
stem was described in STEEL, June 1, 
page 49, the information having been 
taken from the March issue of 
Flashes published by the Thomson- 
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Gibb Electric Welding Co., Lynn, Mass 
Interest in this subject prompted the 
presentation of further information 
in the May issue of Flashes. 

The valve stems described in the 
previous article were made up from 
two lengths of stock upset heated in 
a butt welder and pushed together 
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These sketches illustrate how electric resistance upsets are produced in a butt 


welder by single or multiple push-ups 
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to produce a bulge which was later 
machined to the size of the collar. 
This is said to be a good method of 
using up short pieces of stock, but 
upsets are more commonly produced 
from single lengths of stock. In fact, 
there is some advantage in using 
only one piece since the upset does 
not produce a feather edge. 

Upsetting to build up the diameter 
of stock can be applied to alloys, as 
well as steel, brass, bronze, mone} 
and similar metals, The size of the 
upset is controlled by the length of 
push-up on the butt welder. When 
one push-up does not produce a 
bulge of sufficient diameter or of 
sufficient length, the clamps can be 
reset and the operation repeated sey- 
eral times, if necessary. 

Each time the clamps are reset and 
the stock pushed together a bulge of 
slightly smaller diameter is produced 
and, at the same time, the bulge al- 
ready on the rod is enlarged a lit- 
tle more. If the bulge appeared as 
sketched in No, 1 of the accompany- 
ing illustration, making three or 
four more push-ups on the same piece 
of stock would produce an effect like 
sketch No. 2. 


Procedure for Quantity Work 


When there is a_ considerable 
amount of this work to be done, it 
is possible to make large upsets by 
a single push-up rather than in steps, 
The stock is set up in the machine 
with one electrode clamp gripping 
the material firmly just to one side 
of the point where the bulge is to 
be made. Another clamp, located at 
the opposite side of the bulge point, 
grips the stock tightly enough to 
make a good electrical contact but 
not too tightly to prevent forcing the 
material through it. When the cur- 
rent is turned on, the stock is forced 
through the clamp at slow speed, 
forming a more symmetrical bulge 
than could be produced by the step 
method. Sketch No. 3 illustrates this 
type of bulge, 

Upset forging is not limited in use 
to making integral collars on valve 
stems nor is the location of the bulge 
necessarily limited to a point be- 
tween the ends of the stock, The 
heads of poppet valves can be built 
up on valve stems by using a solid 
block instead of one of the electrode 
clamps. Either the step or the con- 
tinuous feed method can be used *0 
do this work as shown in sketches 
Nos. 4 and 5. This type of work can 
be done in a machine which aut? 
matically feeds the stock and cuts 
off and ejects enough material for 
each valve. 

It is always possible to produce 
more than one upset on the same 
length of stock or actually to forge 
the metal into some special shape by 
neans of dies that come up from the 
sides while the stock is still hot in 
the upsetting machine. 
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ENERAL view of 
the shop where 
twelve 60-ton valves 
ere being machined 
and assembled. Op- 
erations cover 40,000 
square feet of floor 
spac “4 





Arrange Shop for Progressive Machining of 
72-Inch Needle Valves for Boulder Dam 


EARRANGEMENT and reorgan- 
ization of a machine shop to 
provide for continuous produc- 
tion of 60-ton valves were carried 
cut recently by Thomas Spacing Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, in filling a 
contract for twelve 72-inch needle 
valves for use at Boulder dam, 
Boulder City, Nev. 
Some conception of the work and 
detail involved may be had by vis- 
ualizing the handling of 125 individ- 








BY M. K. MELLOTT 








ual parts, the largest of which is ap 
proximateiy 20 tons, which go into 
the making of one of these mechan- 
isms. The valves are produced in 
units of three which permit produc 





Facing operation on the end of a 7000-pound bronze diaphragm tube, which is 90 
inches long and has a finished outside diameter of 24) 
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tion in progressive steps from the 
receipt of the large castings, through 
the many machining operations, as- 
sembly and testing, with a minimum 
loss of time and labor. 

Principal parts of each valve in 
clude two steel castings which form 
the valve housing; a bronze casting 
from which the needle body is made; 
and a bronze casting which forms the 
valve diaphragm tube. The two 
steel castings account for approxi 
mately 78,000 pounds of the total 


weight of each valve One section is 
known as the needle body, and the 
other as the nozzle. The heavy 
bronze parts weigh 17,000 pounds 

The two steel castings and the 
bronze needle body pass through 
three tooling operations, which in 


milling and drilling 
Each valve requires the drilling of 
more than 1000 holes, 
size to accommodate a *-inch bolt 


clude boring, 


ranging in 


to a 2%-inch stud The central 
mating parts of the two housing sec 
tions alone require 128 holes of 2% 


inches diameter 
devised to aid in all drilling opera 


Special jigs were 


tions, to assure precision matching 
of the holes in mating parts. These 
jigs, 50 in all, vary in shape, and 


range in size from 5 inches in diam 
eter to 138 inches. 


Approximately 40,000 square feet 


~) 











of shop space is occupied in the pro 
duction of these valves. The cast 
ings are unloaded from a freight car 
in one end of the building. They 
are placed into production in the bor 
ing machine as the first step and con 
tinue in progressive operation along 
one entire side of the shop, then back 
along the other. The valve is fully 
assembled and tested at the opposite 
side, but at the same end where the 
castings were started. 

In one test, the valve is operated 
under a pressure of 400 pounds per 
square inch to insure that all parts 
will withstand the punishment of bi- 
passing water from the dam at a rate 
of 3000 eubic feet, or 25,000 gal- 
lons, per minute at a velocity of 8&0 


Independent Wheel 


Size of the valve 
housing 1s shown 
by the compara- 
tive size of the 
workman carrying 
out a drilling op 
eration 


The valves are dis- 
loaded 


miles per hour, 
assembled after testing and 
for shipment to the point of installa 
tion. 

They will be installed in two bat 
teries of six each in the 2-ton tunnel 
plug outlet works located, respec- 
tively, in the lower Arizona and low- 
er Nevada tunnels’ of 
Roulder dam. 

Steel castings were made by the 
Erie Forge Co., Erie, Pa., and the 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland; bronze 
eastings by the American Manga 
nese Bronze Co., Philadelphia, and 
the Frontier Bronze Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and heat treated studs 
and bolts by the Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. 
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Suspension Feature 


Of Alll-Steel Trailer Chassis Unit 


MERICA’S so-called ‘‘floating 
population” will ride in 
greater comfort and safety, it 

is claimed, when their trailers are 

equipped with the new chassis units 
now being introduced by the Saginaw 

Stamping & Tool Co., Saginaw, Mich 

Of all-steel construction, the new 

units feature independent wheel sus- 

pension similar to that used on auto- 
mobiles as an aid to riding comfort 

In addition, elimination of axles is 

possible, giving greater clearance. 

equip units already 
the advantages of 


In order to 
constructed with 
independent wheel suspension, a sep- 
urate structure has been designed to 
supplant the conventional rear axle 
consists of 


and wheel assembly. It 


a steel framework which may be 


9 
od 


easily installed under the _ trailer. 


Wheels are equipped with heavy coil 


springs and hydraulic shock absorb. 
ers, making for greater riding com- 
fort. Since the axle has been elimi. 
nated for greater clearance, smaller 
wheels and tires with larger air capa- 
city may now be used. Brakes of 
standard make may be installed on 
the wheels. The chassis weighs about 
600 pounds. 

Shown in the accompanying illys. 
tration, with one of the all-stee) 
chassis, are, left to right, Alex R. 
Pribil, president of the Saginaw com. 
pany; M. K. Pribil; and Ray Har. 
roun, chief engineer. 


British Factory Considers 
Psychology in Paint Color 


The psychological effect of color 
on workers is the underlying prip- 
ciple of a new scheme of interior 
decoration that is being adopted in a 
large motor works in Birmingham, 
England. The lower part of the 
walls are painted green and the up- 
per parts white, colors which com.- 
bine a restful background to the eye 
and assist in distributing light. 

All moving parts, such as convey- 
ors, have been painted red for safety 
while a multicolored 
scheme for gas, steam, compressed 
air and water piping assists the work 
of maintenance and adds to the 
brightness of the factory 


purposes, 


Pulley Castings Reclaimed 
By Oxyacetylene Welding 


The extent of use of the oxyacety- 
lene process for reclamation of de 
fective castings is illustrated by the 
work being carried on by a 
southern plant. This company mar- 
kets a complete line of multi-grooved 
Castings are all 
rough form and the 
machined into. them. 
During machining, minor defects de- 
velop. Adoption of a regular pro- 
cedure of local preheating and bronze 
welding has the saving of 
many hundreds of pulleys, which 
would otherwise have been rejected. 


now 


cast iron pulleys. 
purchased in 


grooves are 


meant 





{/l-steel trailer chassis with independently 
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wheels, eliminating rear axe 


sprung 
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COORDINATION 


* The perfect coordination of mind, 
muscle and men makes a winning crew 
... The skillful coordination of metal- 
lurgical factors during the melting of a 
heat makes steel that builds reputation. 
The correct amount of the right ferro- 
alloys must be added at the proper time 
under the most suitable operating con- 
ditions. 

For thirty years, Electromet has made 
the right ferro-alloys. Electromet Metal- 
lurgists, with years of practical exper- 
ience in the melting of iron and steel, 
can help you use them under the right 
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conditions. . . This assistance, together 
with the services of Electromet Labora- 
tories, is available without obligation. 
Write for further information. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


luce 


Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y- 


Electromet 


— Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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A Metallurgist's 
View of 
Low-Alloy Steels 








BY A.B. KINZEL 
Union Carbide & Carbon 


Research Laboratories Inc. 








NE of the most interesting de- 
velopments in metallurgy 
during the past year has been 

that of low-alloy, high-tensile steels 
of a type suitable for fabrication in 
the as-rolled condition. Broadly 
speaking, such steels are not new as 
witnessed by the Eads bridge con- 
structed in 1874 of metal supplied by 
the Chrome-Steel Co., the silicon 
steel in the MAuRETANIA, the time- 
honored nickel steels in many 
bridges, and the medium-manganese 
steel in the Kill van Kull Bridge, as 
well as a great many other applica- 
tions. Most of the above-mentioned 
steels have strengths of at least 85,- 
000 pounds per square inch and 0.20 
per cent or more carbon. 

The newer types may be distin- 
from the older, mainly in 
runs from 


guished 
that the carbon content 
0.20 per cent down and in addition 
they contain other alloying elements 
to improve either the mechanical 
characteristics or the corrosion re 
This may be stat 

namely, that in 


sistance, or both. 

ed in another way 
the newer types of steels an increas 
ing importance has been placed on 
ductility, weldability and corrosion 
resistance. 

The characteristics 
high-strength, mild-alloy steel may 
be reviewed with profit. Higher ul 
timate strength obviously is the first 
With this, however, it is 
necessary that there be sufficient 
ductility for fabricating 
and sufficient lack of sensitivity to 
minor variations in rolling condi 
tions, rates of cooling and types of 
cooling from the welding operation, 


desired in a 


criterion. 


purposes 
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so that difficulties on these scores 
will not be encountered and the fin- 
ished structure will—locally as well 
as generally—contain steel having 
the desired ductility as well as 
strength. 

To take advantage of the improved 
properties, the engineer uses a high- 
er design stress. For the last cen- 
tury or more, the engineering pro- 
fession has arrived at this figure by 
dividing the tensile strength of the 
material by a factor of safety. In 
this factor of safety, allowance is 
made for the combination of ignor- 
ance as to the properties of the steel, 
ignorance of exact stresses in the 
structure, ignorance as to. service 
overloads on the structure, und ig- 
norance as to uniformity of the ma- 
terials and their behavior under spe- 
Gradually, as 
we learn more about steel and the 
properties to be measured and con- 


cial stress conditions. 








HAT the growing importance of 

ductility, weldability and corrosion 
resistance has been kept in mind by 
metallurgists who have developed the 
increasingly popular low-alloy high 
tensile steels, 1s pointed out in this ab- 
stract of a timely paper presented re 
cently before the New York 
of the American Welding society by A. 
B. Kinzel, chief metallurgist, Union 
Carbide « Research Labora 

tories Inc., New York 


section 


Carbon 
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sidered in our structures, the vari- 
ous factors of ignorance with regard 
to the material are being reduced. 

Ductility is essential for a great 
many purposes, not only in ordinary 
fabrication in steel mills but also 
later in the shop where the steel must 
be formed successfully and worked 
into the final structure with the op- 
timum results. 

Steel manufactured in the mill on 
large-scale production is cooled as 
soon as it comes from rolls. For 
most economical production and par- 
ticularly where large masses are in- 
volved, further heat treatment is 
practically out of the question; that 
is, the steel must be used as-rolled. 
As-rolled steel should be relatively 
uniform notwithstanding the varia- 
tions in finishing temperature and in 
rates of cooling that are encountered 
in shop practice. This means that 
the steels should be so alloyed that 
they will respond within the limits 
desired. 

Although added strength can be 
obtained by increasing the carbon 
content, this would give strength at 
the sacrifice of ductility and further 
increase the sensitivity of steels to 
mill conditions. Another way to in- 
crease the strength is to lower the 
carbon content and use alloying in- 
gredients. This is the way of the 
new alloy steels, in which strength is 
achieved with low carbon content, 
and thus ductility of a high order. 
Broadly speaking, a 70,000 pound 
per square inch low-alloy steel has 
the same ductility as the 45,000 
pound per square inch ordinary ¢car- 
bon steel. and a 90,000 pound per 
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square inch low-alloy steel has the 
same ductility as the 55,000 pound 
per square inch standard _ boiler 


plate. This shows the advance that 
has been made by the low-alloy 
steels. 


Three General Types 


The new alloy steels may be di- 
vided into three categories depend- 
ing upon the main alloying element 
used to get the increased strength 
as follows: Chromium steels, nickel 
steels, and manganese steels, There 
are several well-known types of 
chromium steels, among which the 
two best known in the United States 
are the ones containing 0.50 per cent 
chromium with 0.75 per cent sili- 
con and 1.25 per cent manganese 
with or without copper, and the sec- 
ond containing 1 per cent chromium, 
0.75 per cent silicon and 0.50 per 
cent manganese, generally with cop- 
per and phosphorus, The carbon 
content of these steels is such that 
more of the carbide-forming element 
is present than necessary to satisfy 
the carbon, and strengthening of the 
steel results by means of solution in 
the ferrite as well as by finer, bet- 
ter-dispersed carbides. 

Because of the presence of chro- 
mium in the ferrite of these steels, 
there is no sharp differentiation 
from steels strengthened with non- 
carbide forming elements, although 
some metallurgists have emphasized 
such a distinction. Silicon renders 
the steel relatively insensitive to 
minor variations in the final rolling 
temperature and hot bed cooling con- 
ditions. Further characteristics of 
the steels with respect to weldabil- 


ity will be discussed later, together 
with those of the other two groups. 

The second group in question con- 
tains from 0.50 to 2 per cent nickel 
and almost always from 0.50 to 1.50 
per cent copper. Both the nickel 
and the copper are found in the fer- 
rite grains in solid solution, with the 
exception that precipitation of the 
copper may be achieved by suitable 
heat treatment. This steel, too, is 
relatively insensitive to variations in 
mill operations. Modifications of 
the nickel steel include the use of 
molybdenum in quantities approxi- 
mating 0.20 per cent and occasional- 
ly high silicon. 


Medium Manganese Steels 


In the third group——-the medium- 
manganese steels—-the manganese is 
distributed between the carbides 
and the ferrite and the _ desired 
strengthening effect achieved. In 
general, these steels are peculiarly 
sensitive to mill conditions which 
either must be carefully controlled 
or the steels given a normalizing 
treatment after rolling. The addi- 
tion of molybdenum has been used 
to strengthen these steels further. 
The use of vanadium, however, ren- 
ders the steels highly insensitive, 
and results in an order of uniform- 
ity and ductility in the as-rolled ma- 
terial equivalent to those of steels in 
the first two groups. 

Most of the steels in question are 
made in two carbon grades—name- 
ly, one with maximum 0.14 per cent 
carbon or lower, and the second with 
carbon ranging from 0.18 to 0.23 per 
cent. Combined with this insensi- 
tivity to cooling rates, the lower car- 


Low-Alloy Steel for Garbage Truck 





EW type garbage truck designed by and for the sanitary department of New 
York city, in which low-alloy high-tensile steel of the 70-90 type produced 
by the Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., 1s used to combat corrosive gar- 


bage acids. 


The truck, built by Fitz Gibbon & 


entirely self enclosed and 1s heavily insulated with rubber to reduce nose. 


Trenton, N. ]., ts 
It has 


Crisp Inc., 


a capacity of 22 cubic yards and is equipped with a 3-section hydraulic hoist, which 

brings the body up to an almost vertical position for dumping; the hoist also 

regulates the mechanism which opens the tail gate gradually, in conformity with 
the vertical movement of the bod 
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bon steels possess a high order of 
ductility so that in sheet form they 
may be readily pressed and formed. 
This ductility also serves a useful 
purpose in welded structures, in that 
it permits sufficient plastic deforma- 
tion so that residual stresses are re- 
duced to a minimum in the welding 
of any given structure. In order to 
achieve this ductility the carbon 
must remain at or below the 0.14 
per cent limit quoted above, and with 
the alloying contents in question this 
automaticaly limits the ultimate 
strength to approximately 80,000 
pounds per square inch or less. 

All three types of low-alloy steels 
have approximately the same _ ulti- 
mate strength for the same carbon 
content—that is, for balanced steels 
the ultimate strength is independent 
of the type of alloy ingredients, 
nickel-copper, manganese-vanadium, 
or chromium-silicon. With proper- 
ly balanced amounts of the alloying 
constituents, the ultimate strength 
and ductility are a function of the 
carbon content and are relatively 
independent of the particular alloy 
combination used. This is probably 
fixed by the nature of the austenite- 
pearlite transformation. In each of 
the steels in question the transfor- 
mation takes place at the same tem- 
perature and at approximately the 
same speed for a given rate of cool- 
ing, and the strengthening effect by 
solid solution is approximately of 
the same order of magnitude. 


Weldability Is Factor 


The most important other factor 
from the standpoint of manufactur- 
ing industry today is the matter of 
weldability, not in the narrow sense 
of mere ability to make a good weld 
free from inclusions and blowholes 
but rather in the broad sense, the 
ability to make a joint satisfactory 
for engineering purposes, The 
amount of alloy present in the steels 
just described is such as to give no 
great difficulty from blowholes and 
inclusions to anyone experienced in 
the art. That, therefore, is not a 
factor to be considered seriously. 

The effect of the heat of welding 
on the metal adjacent to the weld 
must, however, be given attention. 
Immediately next to the weld there 
is a zone which has been in the 
mushy stage, between liquidus and 
solidus temperature. Immediately 
back of this there is a zone that has 
been subjected to temperatures in 
excess of those normally recom- 
mended for heat-treatment. The 
next zone contains material subject- 
ed to the usual normalizing or hard- 
ening temperature, and beyond that 
is material actually in the critical 
range. Still further from the weld 
is a zone which has been subjected 
to a subcritical annealing tempera- 
ture, which if held long enough 
would result in a spheroidal struc- 
ture. 

As far as the mushy zone is con- 
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cerned, the only matter of concern 
in alloy steels is segregation of the 
constituents. Metallurgists have 
long appreciated this, and naturally 
have so chosen their alloying addi- 
tions as to avoid serious effects due 
to this phenomenon. 

The next zone is that of rapid 
grain growth. If the temperature of 
this zone is maintained long enough, 
excessively large grains might re- 
sult, but the time of welding is 
usually so short that this is not a 
matter of concern to. present-day 
welders. 

The zone subjected to normalizing 
temperature, and also the high tem- 
perature zone, do however require 
further consideration. As the weld- 
ing operation progresses, the mate- 
rial in the normalizing zone is heat- 
ed well into the austenite range, but 
is then quenched by transfer of heat 
into the cold mass of metal. A dras- 
tic heat treatment results. 

The new low-alloy steels with 
their carbon content below 0.14 per 
eent in the 75,000 to 85,000 pounds 
per square inch range are so _ in- 
sensitive to the rapid cooling under 
these conditions that the degree of 
hardening is inappreciable and the 
steels may be considered foolproof 
from this standpoint. This is par- 
ticularly important and is true for 
all the steels of lower carbon con- 
tent (under 0.14 per cent in gen- 
eral) in each one of the groups pre- 
viously mentioned, no matter 
whether chromium, manganese or 
nickel is the metal used for the al- 
loy base. 


Welding Produces Stresses 


In the higher carbon range of the 
steels in question, where tensile 
strengths are 90,000 to 100,000 
pounds per square inch, the effect 
of the rapid cooling is not negligible 
but it can be controlled. There is a 
moderate increase in hardness, which 
in itself is not a matter of grave 
concern, particularly in butt welds. 
However, internal stresses are pro- 
duced in welding these high-yield, 
high-ultimate-strength steels, and it 
is common practice and sound engi- 
neering to stress-relieve most struc- 
tures built with these steels. The 
stress-relieving operation not only 
does what its name implies re- 
lieves the stresses—but in addition 
is a true tempering or annealing 
treatment. Any increase in hard- 
ness that may have resulted during 
the welding is reduced to practical- 
ly the initial level by this treatment. 
Because this stress-relieving is de- 
sirable and considered necessary by 
the profession, we cannot call these 
steels foolproof from the welding 
standpoint. They must be handled 
intelligently, and each case treated 
individually. 

So much has been said about the 
corrosion resistance of the new steels 
that no discussion can pretend to be 
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complete without a word on this sub- 
ject. It ‘seems to be fairly well es- 
tablished that copper, phosphorus, 
silicon, and chromium—either alone 
or in combination—increase resist- 
ance to corrosion under some condi- 
tions, and under many conditions 
this increase may be of an appre- 
ciable order of magnitude depending 
on the quantity and combination of 
the above-mentioned elements and 
the specific corroding conditions in- 
volved. 


Surface Checking Occurs 


A phase of this subject which re- 
quires mention is the tendency of 
the higher copper steels to show 
surface checking unless suitably pro- 
tected by means of other additional 
eiements. Nickel seems to be the 
outstanding element for the protec- 
tion of steels containing 1 per cent 
or more of copper, but chromium, 
manganese and silicon—alone or in 
combination—have been used effec- 
tively to prevent checking in steels 
containing up to 0.6 per cent cop- 
per. 

In considering corrosion resist- 
ance, phosphorus requires. special 
mention. It is generally agreed that 
phosphorus increases the corrosion 
resistance under many service con- 
ditions, particularly when used in 


combination with copper. General- 
ly, chromium is used with the phos- 
phorus to offset some of its other 
effects. Recently, however, it has 
been claimed that in the lower car- 
bon steels, phosphorus acts like car- 
bon and carries with it no correlat- 
ed phenomena which require the 
presence of chromium for the elim- 
ination of these effects. 

To sum _ up briefly, ultimate 
strength would still seem to be the 
major criterion for steels for light- 
weight construction, with ductility 
and insensit*vity to welding opera- 
tions as the prime adjuncts and 
with improved corrosion resistance 
as a desirable feature. Various 
types of alloy steels have been de- 
veloped which meet the above-men- 
tioned reuirements, and as far as 
those properties which are usually 
measured are concerned there is lit- 
tle significant difference between 
them. 

It will remain for service experi- 
ence and the full evaluation of those 
properties which are not susceptible 
to laboratory measurements, to de- 
termine the relative worth of each 
of the steels in question. The final 
choice of any particular one will de- 
pend upon the balance of this worth 
and the economies involved in the 
case in question. 


Built To Carry Priceless Load 





ELICATE handling methods were called for by the 200-nch telescope re- 
flector supplied recently to the California Institute of Technology by Corn 


ing Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


The crane shown here was built by Harnisch- 


feger Corp., Milwaukee, and installed in the institute to handle the huge mi 
ror. Operating speeds are geared down as low as 1/16-inch per second. The 


four-motored crane has a capacity of 50 tons, and “dead-man” control through 
self-centering devices which automatically return control levers to “off” position 


when they are released. 


Thus all motion stops if anything happens to the op 


erator. Electrical and mechanical brakes cushion the fragile lens against possible 


strains which might cause damage 
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Surface Treatment and ‘Finishing 





Rack Coating Minimizes Electrical and 


Metal Losses in Electroplating 


BY DR. H. E. FRITZ AND G. R. MILLIGAN 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


N GENERAL, plated in 

production quantities are suspend- 

ed on plating racks which, in ad 
dition to supporting the parts to be 
plated, must conduct electricity to 
them so that the metal in the plat 
ing solution will be deposited as de- 
sired. If the racks are not elec 
trically insulated there are two 
sources of loss. First, a large pro 
portion of the electrical energy is 
dissipated through useless plating on 
the rack and, secondly, the metal de- 
posited on the rack itself is a sub 
stantial loss. 


objects 


Properties Desired In Coating 


Many rack coatings have been de 
veloped to overcome these 
The perfect coating would be one 
easily applied in the plater’s shop, 
and capable of withstanding the ac 
tion of all cleaning and all plating 
solutions indefinitely without losing 
insulating value. This perfect coat 
ing should drain quickly so there 
would be no carryover of solution, 
thus contaminating one tank with 
the contents of the previous one, It 
should withstand the wear and tear 
te which racks are subjected in serv 
ice and should not, itself, contam 
inate plating solutions, 


losses. 


One recently developed rack coat 
ing, on the market for a year under 
the trade name of Korolac, is a 
synthetic, rubber-like material which 
can be applied in the electroplating 
plant if the proper equipment is pro 
vided. This material retains its in 
sulating properties through long pe 
riods, although constantly subjected 
to the action of alkalies, acids, and 
plating solutions. 

It drains quickly and thus mini 
mizes carryover. The coating itself 
does not contaminate sensitive solu- 
tions, even those used in silver and 
chromium plating. This material is 
claimed to give long and satisfactory 
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service when the racks are handled 
with reasonable care and if they are 
of proper design. 

The material can be obtained as a 
stiff jelly which must be heated to 
195 degrees Fahr. before melting to 
a viscous liquid, after which it can 
be cooled to 175 degrees Fahr. be- 
fcre solidifying. The recommended 
dipping temperature, i 
185-200 degrees Fahr, It does not 
adhere to metal but maintains its 
position on the rack due to high 
shrinkage on cooling and drying. It 
can be applied only by dipping and 
in a few cases by pouring the molten 
material over the rack. 

The equipment necessary for the 
application of this rack coating is 
shown in Fig. 1. It consists of an 
enamel, glass, or vitreous lined tank 


however, is 


surrounded by an oil bath heated by 


Pemovable corer 


IG. 1 — Diagram 
showing details of 
apparatus required to 
apply rack coatings by 
immersion 
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either steam coils or electric immer- 
sion heaters. The inner tank and 
the cover must be lined with a 
chemically resistant enamel or glass 
to prevent the picking up of metal, 
small percentages of which will 
cause the molten material to solidify 
and render it useless in time. The 
outer tank should be covered with 
an insulating material to avoid heat 


loss. 


Oil Bath Necessary 


The oil bath is essential, as 
direct heating will char the coating 
material due to the fact that it con- 
cGucts heat slowly. In Fig. 1 it will 
be noted that the inner tank is high- 
er than the outer tank. This is to 
provide a cool zone for the con- 
densation of the solvent vapors aris- 
ing from the molten material. 

After the rack has been dipped it 
is necessary to dry the coating be- 
fore applying additional material or 
putting the rack in service. It is rec- 
ommended that an oven be_ used 
which can be controlled within 135- 
150 degrees Fahr. while having a 
high rate of air change in order 
that the solvent vapors will be kept 
at low concentration. Adequate 
ventilating equipment for the oven 
and dipping tank must be supplied. 
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ACME SUPERSTRIP MAKES 
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@ Summer or winter, the special advantages of Acme 
Superstrip help to make products that bring in more sales 
and profits. 


Acme Superstrip—in the electrical, automotive and dozens 
of other fields—permits faster, smoother production. Waste 
and rejections are reduced to the minimum. 


Acme Superstrip is specialized for the particular require- 
ments of the individual product. 


Superstrip is actually packed and shipped to fit the needs 
of your plant production facilities. 


Where fine appearance is required for consumer appeal, 
the flawless finish of Acme Superstrip more than does its 
share to make sales. Whatever the requirement, let Acme 
Superstrip give the right answer. Send today for a copy of 





® Blade for electric fan, formed from one piece of cold- 


the booklet, “Batting ‘Em Out,” telling about better products rolled Acme Superstrip. This forming operation requires 
made with Superstrip. ACME STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: ee ee en eee Suneratrin te form the reflecten 
Chicago. Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. for an electric heater 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2826 Archer Ave., Chicago 
Send me a copy of the booklet, '‘Batting’Em Out.” 





HOT ROLLED + COLD ROLLED 





GALVANIZED + STAINLESS 
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| Cotton tape wrap 





Impreg nat IN coat 





One or more Finishing coats 





Fig. 2 


Progressive treatment recommended for plating racks which are subjected 


to severe conditions 


lc is not essential that an oven be 
provided for drying the racks as this 
may be done in a_ well-ventilated 
room, but, due to the fact that dry- 
ing at room temperature is so slow, 
it is more satisfactory to use an 
oven, 

The proper design of racks plays 
an important part in the service ob- 
tained from the coating and it is rec 
ommended, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing points be observed in build- 
ing new racks. The racks should 
be of round or round-edge stock. All 
sharp angles should be well filleted. 
This may be done by filling with 
solder or by brazing. The contacts 
should not be bolted or riveted un- 
less the cavities formed are later 
filled with solder. 


Application Procedure 


Racks must be clean and dry be 
fore they are dipped. It has been 
found that putting them through the 
eiectro-cleaner usually removes all 
solder flux, grease and loose metal 
so that they are satisfactory for 
dipping. 

Korolac can be applied by reason 
ably intelligent workmen. The ac- 
tual dipping is a simple operation, 
consisting of immersing the clean 
cold rack into the molten material 
and immediately withdrawing it at 
a fairly rapid, steady rate. String 
ers which form from the congealing 
of excess liquid may be immediately 
removed, whereupon the uncongealed 
material under the surface seals the 
place from which the stringer was 
removed, insuring a surface which is 
free from defects. 

The rack is then placed in the 
oven at 150 degrees Fahr. for ap 
proximately 40 minutes, allowed to 
cool to room temperature and then 
other succeeding coats may be ap 
plied, until at least four coats are 
in place. After the last coat has 
been applied the rack should be left 
in the oven for about 2 hours and 
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allowed to air dry for several hours 
before the equipment is again placed 
in service. 

Where severe handling is encoun 
tered it has been found that good 
service can be obtained from racks 
coated according to the construction 
shown in Fig. 2. The rack is given 
two coats in the usual manner after 
which it is wrapped with a bare cot- 
ton ‘‘twill or herring-bone’’ tape. The 
assembly is then immersed in the 
bath for several minutes until the 
bubbling ceases in order that the 
tape will become impregnated. After 
this coating is dried several regular 
dips are applied. This construction 
provides an outer coating backed by 
the cotton tape which acts as a cush- 
ion for blows. If the outer film is 
broken the inner one will still pro- 
tect the rack. 

Users of rack coatings have report- 
ed that their electrical consumption 
has been reduced as much as 40 per 
cent and in many cases the quality 
of the plating obtained has been im- 
This coating eliminates 
metal build-up on the racks and, 
therefore, permits worthwhile sav 
ings by the prevention of loss of 
metal from plating solutions. Due 
tc its long life and the ease of mak 
ing repairs, appreciable savings have 
been made through lower mainte 
nance costs. 


proved. 


Coating is Economical 
The coating permits worthwhile 
savings through its property of drain 
ing quickly which minimizes carry 
over and run-back. Carryover causes 
plating solutions to be contaminated 
which frequently results in poor plat 
ing and sometimes when the condi 
tion is too severe it is necessary to 
discard all the material in the tank. 
Run-back of solutions over the 
plated articles frequently causes 
staining of the finished product with 
resultant losses in rejects and re 
placements. It has also been pos 
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sible to dispense with re-racking 
where this practice had previously 
been used between nickel and 
chrome plating. The savings in han- 
dling charges alone thus are appre- 
cible. 


Adherence of OrganicFinish 


To Aluminum Increased 


Application of organic finishes 
which will adhere firmly to alumi- 
num in the past has met with more 
or less difficulty because of the ox- 
ide film which forms on aluminum 
surfaces when exposed to the air. 
Even if the finish could be applied 
successfully to a cleaned surface be- 
fore the film had time to form, the 
action of moisture and air eventually 
led to its undoing by forming the 
film under the surface of the organie 
finish. 

A finish system has been developed 
which increases the life of a finish 
on aluminum = appreciably. The 
aluminum is first given a wash with 
a solution of phosphoric acid to clean 
and etch the surface. A priming coat 
of zinc chromate in a synthetic ve- 
hicle is then applied followed by a 
coating of one of the newly devel- 
oped elastic surfacers. The finish- 
ing coat is applied subsequently after 
the surfacer has been sanded to 
proper smoothness. 

It has been found that zine chrom- 
ate, which is partially soluble in 
water, has an etching action upon 
aluminum giving the primer a firm 
grip upon the surface which it re- 
tains for a long period of time. The 
bright blue finish seen on many large 
buses is applied using this system 
with satisfactory results. 


Correct Storage Increases 


Life of Galvanized Sheets 

The practice of storing galvanized 
sheets by stacking them in flat hori- 
zontal piles has been the cause of their 
degree which is un- 


deterioration to a 
The early 


suspected by many users. 
failure of many galvanized roofs and 
other installations is directly traceable 
not to 


to this method of storage and 
galvan- 


poor quality of the original 
ized sheets. 

When bundles of galvanized sheets 
are stored horizontally there is no Op 
to circulate between 


portunity for air 
takes place. 


the sheets and sweating 
formation of zine car- 


This causes the 
base metal rust, 


bonate and, in time, 
takes place in a surprisingly 
The formation of zine car 


which 
short time. 
bonate is indicated by a white deposit 
on the metal. 

This condition can be eliminated by 
stacking the sheets on end and loosen 
ing them so that air can cirenlate 
freely between them. 
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to Exhibits inelude sinks, washers, 
ranges, cooking utensils, tile, enam 

om- HROUGH the _ co-operation of sheets has been constructed on the oF-mnes tanks and a model grocery 
in producers of steel sheets, manu- grounds of the Great Lakes Exposi- eee Pht model = is half in 
pon facturers of enameled ware and tion in Cleveland, which since June wees onic ~ povenem —— = 
rm related industries a 30 x 100 foot 27 has drawn over 500,000 people, onan sblnamagiecl the peer ta of the 
re- building, completely finished on the and will continue until Oct. 4. — type sce construction. j pare 
The exterior with porcelain enameled The color scheme of this building o also a porcelain enamel furnace 
in which ash trays and other ar 

rge ticles are fired in a few minutes and 
tem subsequently sold to the public. The 
latter work is under direction of H. 

" Edward Winter, designer for Ferro 

Scone Enamel Corp. 

r The American Rolling Mill Co 

4 Middletown, O.: Great Lakes Steel 

} * Corp., Detroit; Newport Rolling Mill 
+ Co., Newport Ky.; Otis Steel Co., 
— 5 : is | Cleveland; Republic Steel Corp., 
neir i . ; 2 Cleveland; Sharon Steel Corp., Shar 
un- ~ >: } on, Pa.; and Youngstown Sheet & 
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an- 4 i a; amount of 27-gage galvannealed 
MP ie LE, ; ‘ sheets for preparing the specially 

a ‘a a eae constructed panels for the building. 

pets be ll me. The entire project is directed by 
op = = f i, be the Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
= ¢ a” which prepared the color standards 
ae 4 i ti ey” ~ and the enamel frits especially de 
oa P| ce <4 veloped for the purpose. These frits 
pe ‘ : produce an enamel which has a non 
we fr 4 ‘ glossy matte finish. Ferro Enamel 
osit yA supplied the following companies 
; “a / ra with frits and the enameling sheets 


were distributed to them on a pro 


et 
p i Oe ‘if FS: wed ? 
by a) = of Le ~~ ’ a rata basis for enameling Davidson 





2 
i 
me? # Enamel Products Co., Lima, O.; To 
late om plete range of porcelain enameled products is on display inside the building, ledo Porcelain Enamel Products Co., 
as well as a model store, half in wood and half in enameled steel (Please turn to Page 66) 
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Guardian of the Customer’s Interests 


A r the open-hearth furnace, where the foundation must be laid for the 
desired properties, at each subsequent step where they must be fostered to 


full development, the steel for Bethlehem Carbon Bars moves through pro- 





duction under the critical eyes of metallurgical observers. These men guide 
each stage of manufacture in a way to provide the qualities needed for the 
intended processing and service. Melting, pouring, soaking, rolling, inspect- 
ing are all carried out with a view to producing Bethlehem Carbon Bars that 


accurately conform to the needs of the customer. 
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Power Drives 








Appreciable Saving in Floor Space 


Possible with Short Center Drives 


N MANY old-type machines 
with open belt drives the mo- 
tors or countershafts§ are 

floor mounted several feet from the 
machine, thus occupying considerable 
valuable floor space and also requir- 
ing guarding to prevent accidents 
The nature of the open belt drive 
until comparatively recently, re 
quired some distance between the 
driving and driven pulley so that 
gravity acting on the slack side of 
the belt could maintain the neces- 
sary tension. The use of an idler 
to permit shorter centers was not 
wholly satisfactory. 

Three developments in short cen- 
ter drives, which have been great 
savers in floor space as well as pro- 
viding more efficient drives, will be 
listed in the order of their develop- 
ment. These are: Silent and roller 
chains, multiple V-belts, and pivoted 
motor bases using flat belt. Today 
practically any one of the three may 
be used with satisfactory results pro- 
viding it is designed to carry the 
load under the operating conditions 
and service requirements. Sometimes 
one of the types fits into a particular 
application somewhat to better ad- 
vantage than the others. 


Saving Floor Space 


The following is a good example 
of the space saving possibilities of 
short center drives. A group of ma- 
chines was mounted in rows back to 
back with the drives occupying a 
floor space of about 8 feet wide be- 
tween the rows. The driveshafts of 
the machines carrying the pulleys ex- 
tended out at one side of the ma- 
chines. All this made it difficult 
and dangerous for the operator to 
get around the machine. 

By using a short center drive the 
motor was placed under the machine 
and connected up to the driveshaft. 
The extended end of this shaft ecarry- 
ing the pulley was cut off even with 
the bearing, This installation per- 
mitted closing the gap between rows 
and also enabled the operators and 
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machine adjuster safe and free ac 
cess to all sides of the machines at 
any time. The floor space saved en 
abled the management to add a row 
of machines which increased the 
shop capacity about 50 per cent, 

In another case a short center 
drive replaced not only the exterior 
part of the drive but an additional 
gear reduction built into the ma 
chine. The gears had worn rapid 
ly because of the abrasive dust creat- 
ed in operation and soon became 
noisy. The replacement of this drive 
paid for itself in about a year and 
a half due to the reduction of gear 
replacement alone. 

With the many modern adaptations 
of short center drives it is possible 
to attach the drive in almost any po- 
sition relative to the machine, so 
that the drive need no longer be in 
the way. 

+ . . 


Clutch Trouble 


HEN industrial maintenance 
Winer are asked what element of 
power drives gives them the most 
trouble many denounce clutches as 
the worst offender maintenance 
Enemy No. 1. Undoubtedly, clutches 
can cause a great amount of trouble, 
particularly those of older types. 
Much of this is due to abuse; the re- 
mainder is the result of a type of 
design hardly able to cope with the 
increased requirements of present- 
day higher speeds and greater pro 
duction. 

On clutches with plain bearings 
the tendency is for the sleeve to wear 
on the shaft. Lubrication becomes 
impossible as the wear increases and 
soon the shaft is worn too, so that 
new sleeves do not fit. As the sleeve 
wears most at the outer end, the 
sieeve tips. Then when the clutch 
is engaged all the load is thrown on 
a few shoes so that clutch pulleys or 
sheaves ride at an angle and wobble. 
Wear is increased by neglect to ad- 
just and abuse. Most workmen 
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throw all their weight and strength 
on the clutch lever, thus “grabbing’’ 
the full load at operating speed in- 
stead of ‘“‘easing’’ the clutch into the 
lead, (This reference does not in- 
clude built-in machine clutches. ) 

Modern clutches are designed to 
slip and gradually to pick up the load 
as it is applied. The elements which 
absorb the slip are adjustable for 
wear and replaceable, Also, anti- 
friction bearings on clutches of both 
old and new types increase the clutch 
life several times by assuring better 
lubrication and eliminating the slid- 
ing friction on the shaft and wear 
between the sleeve and shaft. Ease 
of adjustment of modern clutches is 
another important point in their fa- 
vor. 

With the improved designs of 
clutches now available,  lineshaft 
clutch troubles, whether in clutch 
pulleys or cut-off couplings, should 
be reduced to the minor element of 
maintenance and servicing. 

> . a 

Checking against motors driving 
idle machines and lights burning 
needlessly is only a beginning toward 
reducing power wastes. While these 
obvious savings are often worthwhile, 
the hidden losses in inefficient drives, 
poorly designed and installed elec- 
trical distribution circuits, improper 
control, poor or worn bearings, im- 
proper lubrication, and low power 
factor penalties are usually much 
more expensive but not so easily lo- 
cated. 

” 1 ¢ 


More lubricant “runs out” of bear 
ings than “wears out” in them. How- 
ever, on poorly fitted or open bearings 
letting the oil run out is about the only 
way to wash out dust and dirt which 
would be disastrous to the bearings 


° + + 


Modern high speeds would not be 
possible except for the perfection of 
high-grade antifriction bearings and 
quality lubricants, The two must be 
co-ordinated for perfect service. 

. + + 


Vost of the losses and results of 
inefficiency in lubricants or bearing 
servicing are hidden from observa- 
tion and not easily or quickly deter- 


mine d, 
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Legend About Alloys 


CCORDING to legend, metallur 
A gists of the lost continent of 
Atlantis once discovered a new alloy 
that had many desirable physical 
properties to a much greater degree 
than any noble metal that was ever 
known in those times. All the pro- 
ducers promptly began to make the 
new alloy. Soon it was discovered 
that, owing to its high price, the 
market was limited. None of the 
producers could sell the marvelous 
new alloy for as much as it cost to 
make. 

All the wise men were called to 
gether to ponder solving the prob- 
lem but no one could suggest a prac 
tical remedy. Finally the court jes- 
ter knelt before the king and sang 
a song to the effect that if the pro 
ducers would stop trying to make 
everything out of the solid alloy and 
use the alloy only on the surface 
where it was needed and could be 
seen, that the cost would be lowered 
su that everyone could have some of 
the marvelous new metal. 

The great producers roared with 
laughter because the court fool had 
suggested that less of the alloy be 
used in construction as a solution to 
the problem of not being able to sell 
enough of it. But one producer 
tried it and soon his sales exceeded 
those of all the rest. By using the 
alioy only where it was needed, the 
cost was greatly reduced. 

The legend is of interest to many 


alloy producers of today. 


Poor Welding 


SE of welded steel construction 
equipment 
welds 


in machinery and 
usually involves many fillet 
made by the electric are process, The 
contour of these fillet welds is a mat 
ter of great importance since the con- 
tour affects service life, appearance, 
susceptibility to plating and_= gal- 
vanizing. 

The most perfunctory accelerated 
life tests will convince anyone that 
lumpy convex fillet welds do not 
have satisfactory service life in load- 
ing transverse to the long dimension 
of the fillet. If the weld is made 
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[N THIS column, the author, well 

known consulting engineer in weld 
ing, is given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL. 








convex and of uneven shape, no 
amount of peening will improve its 
appearance to permit the job to 
meet the most liberally interpreted 
specification that the job is to dis- 
play good workmanship. 

But the most severe indictment of 
lumpy convex weld fillets is that they 
cost more to make than welds which 
are concave and have the correct con- 
tour. Correct contour is obtained by 
using sufficient welding heat and po- 
sitioning the work. The complaint 
that the manufacturing establish- 


ment does not have positioning 


equipment is first class evidence that 
the management does not realize the 
penalty for not having it. Good welds 
always cost less to make. 


Welding Americana 


WESTERN New York manufae- 
Attra recently ran into trouble 
with his welding. In less than two 
hours, the purchasing agent had 
called the steel producer and shout- 
ed into the telephone, ‘Your stee] 
is no good, we cannot weld it.” To 
the welding machine manufacturer 
who supplied the machines he barked, 
“Your welding machine is no good, 
we cannot weld with it.’’ To the sup. 
plier of the welding rods _ he 
screamed, “‘Your welding rods are 
unsatisfactory, we cannot get good 
welds with them.” 

Bright and early the next morn- 
ing three delegations began to arrive 
by train, plane and mud-spattered 
automobile that had been driven all] 
night. There were two vice presi- 
dents, one chief engineer, one sales 
manager, five district 
nine district sales representatives. 

Work practically stopped in the 
plant while the several delegations 
interviewed everyone who had any 
complaint to make. What had hap- 
pened was that the shop was trying 
out a new incentive system and the 


service men, 


men were having a swell time with it, 

Service based on the theory that 
the customer is always right is often 
expensive. 


Bends Half-Inch Armor Plate 











ECOMING its own customer, a machine shop in Portland, Oreg., built the 


steel brake illustrated here at a cost of about $2000. 
arc welded construction is used throughout. The unit was 


1§ 25,000 pou nas; 


Weight of the machine 


built of sections torch-cut from sheets of 1-inch armor plate. Capacity is angles 


, 


up to 120 degrees in armor plate up to 


ing force is exerted by hydraulic action at each end of the 
motor actuates the be nding leaf through 


total grip of 80 tons. 
rack and pinion assembly. 


inch thick and 12 feet long. 


A 7\-horse powe 
Gripping head 1s adjustable to a 2 


The clamp- 
machine with a 


L 
, 
2-17Ch ON 6-incn 


opening 
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Your machine may seem compli- 
cated, but it is simply an assembly of 
PARTS. One or more of these parts 
can be made BETTER at LOWER 
COST by “Shield-Arc’”’ welding. 


You can start now. Change one part 
at a time to “Shield-Arc” welded 
construction and thus reduce your 
costs and improve your product. 


Simply take standard mill shapes and 


cut them to proper size, like this — 





Then assemble and fuse these shapes 
into a single unit by “Shield-Arc” 
welding, like this — 





The Lincoln man nearby can show 


you how. He is at your service with- 
out obligation. Photos courtesy of 


Wallace Supplies Mfg. Company. 
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It weighs 50 Ibs. too much 


This small bending machine could make a much quicker trip to 


market if it were made easier to use at the workman’s bench. For 
one thing, its weight could be cut 50 lbs. by changeover to steel 
construction, “Shield-Arc’’ welded. 


, 


Until this part is changed to the lighter, more serviceable “Shield-Arc’ 


welded construction, it is a Guilty Part on the shipping floor. 


The odds are five-to-one that there is also a Guilty Part in the 
metal product which you manufacture. Earn its acquittal! Make it 


stronger. Make it lighter. Make it at less cost. “Shteld-Arc’ weld it! 


The Lincoln man nearby can help you locate those Guilty Parts; 
he can suggest profitable short-cuts in manufacturing machine 
parts by welding. Get in touch with THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Department Y-275, Cleveland, Ohio. Largest Manufac- 
turers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World. 


P. S.—The above bending machine has been changed to ““Shield-Arc” welded construction. It now weighs 2« 
g g g >) 





Ibs.; it can be mounted in a vice and requires less set up time; 
tts smoother in ope ration; it will do jobs that will break the THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO 


old machine; and its cost of manufacture is slightly less! Dept. Y-275, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me a free copy of the new 





LON COL |- 


“SHIELD-ARC” WELDING | ~~ 
City State 


booklet, “*Lower-Cost Manufacturing Dy 


Shielded Arc Welding.” 
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Progress in Steelm aking 
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Cranes and Industrial Trucks Are 
Co-ordinated at Pittsburgh Mill 


HEETS in the process of redue 
tion at a mill in the Pittsburgh 
district are handled largely by 
electric trucks. As the sheets 
come off the automatic hot 
mill they are picked up by an 
overhead crane and loaded onto 
a truck similar to the unit shown 
in the accompanying illustra 
tion. Loads weighing as much as 5 
tons are handled by this means, The 
sheets are transferred to the pickling 
department by truck and thence back 
again for additional rolling, anneal- 
ing and other treatment. At the fin- 
ishing end electric trucks are used to 
convey the sheets to storage or into 
box cars for shipment. 
Approximately 12 trucks of vary 
ing types and sizes, all powered by 
Edison nickel-iron-alkaline batteries 


ure used in handling materials in 
process at this plant. The articulated 
‘“‘wiggle-tail’’ unit is employed for 
loading large silicon sheets for dyna 
mos and transformers into box cars. 
The truck goes in cab first with the 
first two loads and tail first with the 
A car carries 30 
tons and one truck with six to eight 


econd two loads. 


men has loaded as many as 14 cars in 
a single 8-hour day. The truck is 
operated by a battery of 30 cells with 
a 300-ampere hour capacity. 


Surfaces Rolls with Nickel 


After several months of research 
work, a company has succeeded in 


i ao ee 





Electric truck for transferring sheets from the hot mill to the pickling department 
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covering steel rolls with nickel and 
monel metal, In the various experi- 
ments to find an acid-resisting roll, 
plating with metals 
was tried as well as spraying metal 
on a steel base, but neither of these 
Solid rolls 
proved too. ex- 


noncorrosive 


methods was successful. 
of monel metal 
pensive. The new surfaced rolls are 
expected to find wide usage in the 
steel and other industries. 


Gage Measures Mill Loads 


Rolling mill 
measured accurately by a newly de- 
signed meter which utilizes. the 
stretch of the mill housing ag a 
means of actuating electromagnetic 
instruments. This 
properly chosen gage length is used 
to change the air gap of an induction 
micrometer, which consists essenti- 
ally of two movable 
armatures, one of which carries coils 
forming two legs of an A. C. bridge, 
the other two legs being formed by 
a potentiometer. By the proper 
proportioning of the mechanical and 
electric parts, housing elongations of 
the order of 0.00001-inch can be ob- 
served. Equipment of this type can 
be applied to all types of mills for 
either hot or cold rolling. About 12 
mills in the country already have in- 
stalled gages of this type 


loads now can be 


stretch over a 


relatively 


o ° o 


Life of Pinions Extended 


A set of piniong serving a 3-high 
28-inch rail and structural mill and 
schedule to be scrapped was kept in 
service three years longer by the 
use of a different lubricant. Before 
the change was made about 400 
pounds of lubricant was used per 
week on the gears and from 25 to 
gallons of cylinder oil on the 
necks. This was replaced with an oil 
having a shock, pressure and metal 
grab resisting film, from 40 to. 60 
pounds being used per week. The 
change effected a reduction of 75 
per cent in lubricating costs. 
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British Foundry Institute 
Holds Meeting in Glasgow 


EETING in Scotland for the 
first time in 11 years, the In- 
stitute of British Foundry- 
men conducted its thirty-third an- 
nual conference in Glasgow, June 9- 
11. Conditions under which the con- 
gress was held were much more fa- 
vorable to the foundry industry than 
they were in 1925. In that year, 
most of the shipyards along the 
Clyde were silent; this year, Glasgow 
and surrounding industrial districts 
teemed with activity. Visitors to the 
congress came from all parts of the 
British Isles and from overseas. 
Proceedings of the conference 
commenced on June 9 with the an- 
nual general meeting with President 
J. E. Hurst, Sheepbridge Stokes Cen- 
trifugal Castings Co. Ltd., Sheffield, 
in the chair. The Oliver Stubbs gold 
medal was awarded to E. Longden, 
Manchester, and F. Hudson, Glen- 
field & Kennedy Ltd., Kilmarnock, 
Scotland. Both received the medal 
for valuable contributions to found- 
ry knowledge by way of research 
work and published papers. 


New Officers Selected 


Harry Winterton, chairman and 
managing director, William Cumming 
& Co. Ltd., Glasgow, was elected 
president for 1936-37. Other officers 
were selected as follows: Senior vice 
president, C. W. Bigg, director, Qual- 
cast Ltd., Derby; junior vice presi- 
dent, J. Hepworth, chairman, Brad- 
ford Piston & Piston Ring Co, Ltd., 
Bradford, Yorkshire; honorable 
treasurer, W. B. Lake, chairman, 
Lake & Elliot Ltd., Braintree, Essex; 
and secretary and editor, Tom Mak- 
emson, St. John Street Chambers, 
Deansgate, Manchester, 3. 

New members of the general coun- 
cii include Prof. A. Campion, Glas- 
gow: J. W. Gardom, Birmingham; 
Ben Hird, Stamford, Lincolnshire; 
Fr K. Neath, president, West Riding 
of Yorkshire branch; and J. M. Prim- 
rose, Grangemouth Iron Co. Ltd., 
Falkirk, Seotland. 

Prof. Albert Portevin, Ecole Cen- 
trale des Arts et Manufactures, 
Paris; and Dr. Perey Longmuir, 
Sheffield, one of the original mem- 
bers and a past president of the in- 
stitute, were elected honorary life 
members. 

Greetings from various overseas 
foundry associations were read, in- 
cluding a cable from F. G. Steine- 
bach, managing editor, The Foundry, 
Cleveland, who is chairman of the 
ecmmittee on international relations 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation The second Edward Wil- 
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liams lecture was delivered by Prof. 
A. L. Mellanby, Royal Technical col- 
lege, Swansea. Title of the lecture 
was ‘‘Cast Iron and the Engineer.” 

At a session on June 11, the Mert- 
torious Services medal was presented 
to James Smith, president of the 
Newcastle branch of the institute, in 
recognition of the many years which 
he has devoted to the interests of 
the institute, particularly in respect 
to the founding of the Newcastle 
branch and its development during 
the past two years. 

In his presidential address, Mr. 
Winterton reminisced on progress in 
the foundry industry since founding 
of the institute, then discussed devel- 
opment of the iron-founding industry 
in Seotland. Although the Scottish 
industry went through various ups 
and downs during the past century, 
output of iron increased and small 
plants were erected in various parts 
of the country. 

The iron trade took pre-eminence 


Sealed in Steel 


EWLY styled by industrial de 
signer Raymond Loewy, the 
Coldspot refrigerator of Sears-Roebuck 
has met with unusual acceptance 


N 


from buyers. The sides and front of 
this box are of one-piece construction, 
while the exterior design 1s carried out 
in the interior fittings as well. The 
shelves are of flat bar aluminum to 


resist corrosion and prevent spiiling 
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in the Clyde valley. Production of 
water pipe from 1 to 2 feet in diam- 
eter became a specialized industry in 
the industrial part of Scotland, but 
it has fallen gradually, owing to com- 
petition from England, and the last 
of the old pipe foundries closed 
down about 1926. 

Engineering and light castings 
foundries have continued to flourish, 
however, particularly in the districts 
of Falkirk, Kirkintilloch, Barrhead, 
Glasgow, and along the Clyde. Edin- 
burgh, too, now has its foundries 
and mechanical principles have been 
adopted in many works. 

In concluding, Mr. Winterton re- 
marked upon the ubiquity of the 
Scottish molder, who can be found 
in any part of the world. He also 
expressed satisfaction at the new 
spirit shown by the management of 
most works, which is more receptive 
than in the past to the exchange of 
information and less prone to sus 
picion and secrecy. 

The French exchange paper, 
“Capillarity as a Factor in Foundry 
Practice,’’ by Prof. Albert M. Porte- 
vin, Paris High School of Foundry, 
and Dr. Paul G. Bastien, Ecole Cen- 
trale des Arts et Manufactures, Paris, 
eenstituted a discussion of the func- 
tion of surface tension in the phe- 
nomena of castability and ‘‘search- 
ing’’—-the term adopted in the trans- 
lation to define the penetration of 
the molten metal into the sand of 
the mold. The paper, of somewhat 
scientific character, covered new 
ground. The phenomena of capil- 
larity, it was developed in discus 
sion, is one that should be further 
studied, particularly with the view 
of attracting the interest of practical 
foundrymen. 


Steel Castings Discussed 


Dr. R. Hunter and J. McArthur, 
in a paper, ‘‘Manufacture of Intricate 
Thin-Walled Steel Castings,” de- 
scribed how a solution was arrived 
at to the problem of manufacturing 
castings of an intricate nature and 
varying thin walls. C. H. Kain, Lake 
& Elliot Ltd., Braintree, Essex, 
opened the discussion by stating that 
the steel castings subcommittee, of 
which he is chairman, is investigat- 
ing defects in steel castings. He 
pointed out that at present there are 
still a 
views in regard to the method to be 


number of contradictory 


followed in manufacturing steel cast 
ings. For instance, some founders 
say that the metal should be cast 
cool, whereas others say that it 
should be cast at as high a tempera 
ture as possible. 

He also expressed the opinion that 
further investigations should be car- 
ried out as regards the influence of 
composition of the steel in relation 
to certain defects of the castings, 
such as hot tears Referring to the 
position of test blocks, he expre sed 
the opinion that such blocks should 
be placed in such a manner that the 
















































































steel will pass through the casting 
before passing through the _ test- 
block. Referring to the question of 
molding sands, he thought that the 
high temperature at which metal is 
poured for thin-walled castings 
causes a strong erosive effect in the 
mold near the gate. 

G. W. Brown, Austin Motor Co. 
Lid., Birmingham, drew attention to 
the importance of internal and ex- 
ternal chills. One speaker asked 
what variations of contraction were 
noticed in relation to the sulphur 
content as between 0.04 and 0.06 per 
cent, the authors replying that hard- 
ly any variation was noticed within 
those limits. J. E. Hurst asked the 
authors whether the aluminum paint 
used in the experiment was ordinary 
paint or a special preparation, and 
the authors replied that they em 
ployed a sodium solution, 

Daniel Sharpe, president of the 
Scottish branch, asked whether some 
of the castings described could be 
made in green sand, in answer to 
which question the authors stated 
that they were experimenting on that 
point. Mr. Sharpe added that he be- 
lieved that runners have as much to 
do with the suecessful manufacture 
of steel castings as the heads. C. H. 
Kain stated that he employed a com- 
bination of green sand and dry sand, 
one being used for the drag and the 
other for the cope. He also thought 
that high sulphur has dangerous ef- 
fects over 0.04 per cent. 


Sand Composition Considered 


I’. Hudson, Glenfield & Kennedy 
Lid., Kilmarnock, Scotland, in a 
paper, “Composition and Its Effect 
upon Properties of Mold and Core- 
Sand Mixtures at Elevated Tempera- 
tures,’’ outlined in a general way the 
properties which could be expected 
in the materials mentioned during 
and after the casting operation, and 
stated that from the results obtained 
it was apparent that there was room 
for considerable improvement. 

Discussing this paper, J. J. McClel- 
land, honorary secretary of the Wales 
and Monmouth branch, referred to 
the author's statement that the ad- 
dition of sawdust to dry sand has 
Icng been a standard practice in 
riany foundries, but its action has 
never been fully understood. He 
said that, in his opinion, sawdust is 
used more for its permeability ef- 
fects than for the presence of vola- 
tile matter. He also suggested use 
of finely-cut straw or hay, and said 
that in certain cases blacking is 
added to the sand 

In reply, Mr. Hudson stated that 
in his paper he was dealing with 
high temperatures and that, there- 
fore, the volatile matter contained in 
sawdust had an effect at that tem- 
perature. He also said that black- 
ing can be used for certain special- 
ized work, but not for average cast- 
ings. 

R. Ballantine expressed the opin- 
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ion that more experiments should be 
eflected, and, relating his own expe 
rience in the manufacture of ingot 
molds, he said that the question of 
sand was not of more importance 
than the actual method of molding, 
and he stressed the danger of ove! 
drying the sand. C. H. Kain asked 
how the author crushed his fire- 
bricks, and what degree of fineness 
he obtained, and in reply he was told 
that the results were more success- 
ful when the fines were not removed. 

In a paper, “‘A Study of the In- 
fluence of Manganese and Molybde 
num Additions to Cast Iron,” J. E. 
Hurst described the investigation 
which he carried out with the pri- 
mary object of studying the influ- 
ence of additions of these elements 
conjointly to cast iron. The Ger- 
man exchange paper was presented 
by H. Jungbluth, Krupp Co., Essen, 
Germany, and was entitled ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Wall-Thickness on the Me- 
chanical Properties of Cast Iron.” 
Dr. A. L. Norbury and E. Morgan, 
British Cast Iron Research associa- 
tion, contributed a paper dealing 
with ‘“‘The Fracture of Pig Iron and 
Cast Iron.”” The American exchange 
paper ‘Founding of Pressure Cast- 
ings,’’ was read by H. H. Judson, 
foundry superintendent, Gould's 
Pumps Ine., Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 
which paper the author describes the 
two-cupola process using two types 
of mixtures. 

General discussion on these four 
papers was initiated by F. J. Cook, 
who mentioned the case of a found- 
ry which had run for a number of 
years with two mixtures for the man- 
ufacture of thick castings and where 
good results were consistently ob- 
tained; a relation between the two 
iron mixtures was found, and those 
two mixtures were melted separate 
ly and then mixed. 


Discuss Exchange Papers 


Dr. A. B. Everest, Mond Nickel 
Co. Ltd., London, referring to the 
paper by Mr. Hurst, wanted to know 
why the author had chosen the par- 
ticular combination of manganese 
and molybdenum additions described 
in the paper apart from the question 
of heat treatment. The speaker was 
of the opinion that nickel-chromium 
iron appeared to be more interesting 
commercially. In reply, Mr. Hurst 
stated that he had used the particular 
combination of metals because he had 
undertaken his experiment purely 
for investigation purposes as regards 
the effect of that combination of al- 
loys, and he said that he had not yet 
investigated nickel-chromium irons 
on the same lines. 

Referring to Mr. Judson’s paper, 
Dr. Everest asked whether the proc- 
ess of pouring the metal quickly was 
to get it into the mold hastily or to 
have a modified structure. Mr. Jud- 
son replied that it was not advisable 
to let the soft and the hard iron con- 
stituting the mixture remain together 
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longer than necessary, and it was 
advisable to poor quickly. 

G. L, Harbach, Worthington-Simp- 
son Ltd., Newark-on-Trent, Notting- 
hamshire, referring to a statement in 
Mr. Jungbluth’s paper that under cer- 
tain conditions satisfactory agree- 
ment between the strength of a east- 
ing as a whole and that of a test- 
bar can be obtained if the diameter 
of the bar is made twice the wall 
thickness under test, stated that the 
sensitivity of test-bars varies with 
the quality of the pig iron. 

Also referring to Mr. Judson’s 
paper, Mr. Harbach welcomed the 
classification of gray iron castings, 
as proposed by the author, into two 
broad classes, viz. structural castings 
and pressure castings. He stated 
that, in his opinion, as good results 
could be obtained by using only one 
cupola in conjunction with the in- 
oculation method as by using the 
two-cupola process. Referring to the 
difficulty of using low-carbon irons, 
he believed that it is better to keep 
around 3 per cent carbon, as this as- 
sures consistent results. 

Mr. Judson replied that, his inten- 
tion being to present a purely prac- 
tical paper, he did not use the term 
“inoculation,” as he did not want to 
theorize. He also stated that he defi- 
nitely wished to have low-carbon 
iron, but with at least 1.35 per cent 
silicon. 


Test Pieces To Be Investigated 


J. G. Pearce, director, British Cast 
Iron Research association, referring 
to Mr. Hurst’s paper, said that con- 
stant fracture does not necessarily 
mean constant composition of the 
iron. He stated that one cannot buy 
pig iron both by fracture and by 
analysis. As regards the question of 
nonmetallic inclusions, he said that 
this problem faces manufacturers of 
ferrous and nonferrous castings fore- 
ibly. Turning to Mr. Jungbluths 
paper, Mr. Pearce stated that each 
casting is a problem in itself, and, 
therefore, general deductions are dif- 
ficult to arrive at in theoretical work. 

C. E. Williams referred to Mr. 
Jungbluth’s paper and mentioned 
that he had had experience of cast- 
ings weighing several tons with walls 
6 to 7 inches thick, and he had found 
that tensile test pieces cast on in 
such cases were not satisfactory as 
regards the obtention of true results. 
P. A. Russell, S. Russell & Sons Ltd., 
Leicester, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on cast iron, referred to Mr. 
Williams’ remarks and said that the 
subcommittee was investigating the 
matter of tensile test pieces, and that 
Mr. Jungbluth’s paper would be of 
great assistance in that connection; 
and while he agreed that a test-bar 
of a length ranging from 9 to 12 
inches is not a practical proposition, 
he expressed the hope that the test- 
bar which would eventually bé 
chosen would constitute a good com- 
promise. 
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HEN steel mill gear units must is supplied in many consistencies, each 
operate under high external tem- exactly right for both gears and bear- 
peratures with heavy tooth loads, high ings. Penola Compound helps reduce 
peaks or shocks, steel mill engineers wear, noise and power loss. 
specify Penola Compound as a matter For over 50 years, Penola has been 
of course. the leader in steel mill lubrication. Penola 
At 3 to 5 times the pressure where’ engineers gave the industry its frst high 
regular mineral oils fail, Penola pressure lubricants. Today, Penola engi- 
Compound's tough filmis still giving neers are always ready to cooperate 
complete protection. closely with you in your lubrication prob- 
Penola Compound is the ideal lubri- lems—to save you money and protect 
cant for extreme pressure conditions. It your plant investment. 
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Left—Front view of the New Britain-Gridley model 61 six-spindle automatic screw machine. 
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el 61 with the covers removed to show the ready accessibility of working parts 


Introduces New Line of 


Automatic Screw Machines 


EW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MA- 
CHINE Co., New Britain, 
Conn., is announcing a new line 
of automatic six-spindle screw ma- 
chines. These machines, to be 
known as model 61, are based on the 
experience gained on the earlier 
models 40 and 41. The new line con- 
sists of three six-spindle sizes, bar 
capacities 154, 2 and 2% inches, and 
two four-spindle sizes of 2% and 3- 
inch bar capacity. Features of both 
types are substantially the same, and 
one description will suffice. 

The headstock, base and power box 
are rigidly bolted and doweled to- 
gether, with an overhead member 
connecting the headstock and power 





showing 
Spindles 


Closeup view of the model 61 
the six-spindle construction. 
are mounted on ball bearings 
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box, forming practically one com- 
plete unit. The main tool slide is 
hexagonal in shape on the six-spindle 
models and square on the four 
spindle models, and reciprocates on 
the stem. The cam for operating the 
main tool slide is entirely enclosed 
and out of the way of chips and grit, 
yet is readily accessible for change- 
over. The cams are so placed that they 
are directly in line with two rough 
ing spindles and the power to the 
slide is transmitted through chip and 
grit protected torque guide plates. 


Cams Are Accessible 


The cams are all jig drilled, insur 
ing interchangeability and _ rapid 
changeover. Universal cams can be 
applied for a variety of short runs. 
The operating cams for the cross 
slide are located on cam disks lo- 
cated just back of the front face of 
the head stock. These cams are 
readily and instantly 
through removable guards and are 
free of any interference from chips 
locks 


accessible 


or grit. One screw securely 
each cam in position, making change- 
over simple, 

Accelerated tools, such as reamers 
taps or any other tool requiring mo 
tion independent of the main slide 
can be operated in Nos. 4, 5 or 6 
positions. Tools in any two of these 
positions can be operated independ 
ently of each other and a third tool 
can obtain this independent motion 


in conjunction with either of the 


other two. 
The power box is at the 
hand end of the 


the spindle and is accessible, front 
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right- 
machine opposite 


and rear, through large sliding panels 
and all parts are readily accessible 
for inspection and adjustment. 

All shafts are mounted in antifrie- 
tion bearings, and all gears are of 
heat treated alloy steel with the gear 
teeth finished after the heat treating 
operation. The power box,  to- 
gether with the rest of the machine 
is automatically lubricated, with a 
circulating pressure and splash type 
lubricating system. The _ lubricant 
is first drawn through a filter assur- 
ing a clean supply of oil at all times, 
A pressure switch interconnected 
with the main drive motor prevents 
operation of the machine until full 
oil pressure has been built up in the 
lubricating system to assure ample 
lubrication to all parts and mechan- 
isms of the machine. 

Indexing of the carrier is accomp- 
lished through a modified Geneva 
motion, operating smoothly and 
quickly at high speeds. The indexing 


is timed with the lifting of the car- 
rier, whereby the circumference of 
(Please turn to Page 66) 
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New EGuipament 








Feeder for Automaic Lathes— 


Seneca Falls Machine Co., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has recently equipped 


its Lo-Swing Imp automatic lathe 





This Seneca Falls automatic lathe 1s 
equipped with a self-feeding device 


with a new automatic safety work 
handling device. This lathe is a 
small, high-speed lathe designed for 
handling bushings, pistons, valves, 
bearings and other similar turning 
jobs. The illustration shows one of 
these lathes working on a_ bronze 
bushing job. The work chute is kept 
filled by the operator and work is 
fed automatically to work holding 
arbor for machining. After the work 
is finished, the tool withdraws and 
returns to the starting point, while 
the finished work is removed from 
the mandrel and discharged into a 
chute as the next piece is loaded into 
the arbor. The fully automatic action 
of the cycle eliminates extra handling 
ata high rate of speed and reduces 
possibility of accidents, it is claimed, 
. + + 
Tube Forming Machine— 


Kane & Roach, Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
¢ently have built a series of radiator 
tube forming machines. The equip- 
ment illustrated herewith is being 
furnished for the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., New York. This series of ma- 
chines includes a cold roll forming 
machine, tinning machine, straight- 
ening machine and rotary cutoff. Be- 
ing formed is rectangular lockseam 
tadiator tubing, from 0.0075-inen 
brass strip stock. These machines 
Operate at a rate of 110 feet per min- 
ute, the product passing from the 
forming machine through the tinning 
machine, where it receives a coating 
of solder, and through the power- 
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driven straightening machine to the 
rotary cutter, where it is cut into 
lengths of 207% inches. The tinning 
machine is equipped with an auto- 
matie thermostatic control, and the 
entire electrical equipment is wired 
in series so that in ease of troubl 
in any motor, the whole line is auto 
matically shut down. 


+ ¢ + 
Fork-Type Lift Truck— 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadel 
phia, has designed a new counte! 
weighted fork-type pallet handling 
truck, intended for use in unloadins 
shipments sent out on wooden pal 
lets. The truck will handle both 
single faced and double faced pallets 
and may be operated by one man. The 
handle is of the multi-stroke type, 
and controls the tilt of the load as 





Handle on this Yale pallet lift truck 
controls both tlt and lift of the load 


well as the lift. A large hydraulie 
release check mounted between the 
lifting head and the load rack drops 
the load when the operator exerts 


Russia has ordered this 
layout of tube-forming 
equipment from Kane ¢ 


Roach 
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pressure on the treadle, The truck is 
of simple construction and all wear- 
ing parts are easily lubricated, ac 
cording to its makers The model 





Ingerscll-Rand is the maker of this 
new lightweight wagon mounting for 


ror k drills 


illustrated here has a capacity of 700 
to 1125 pounds and is equipped with 
2-inch forks measuring 381% inches 
in length 

. . * 


Wagon Mounting 
For Rock Drills— 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York, is presenting a new light- 
weight wagon mounting for rock 
drills. It will handle 20-foot steels 
and will accommodate a 6-foot steel 
change. The new unit has a positive 
feed at any angle. The feed is by air- 
motor with a range of from 1 to 
1000 pounds. A_ self-locking worm 
drive permits feeding the drill up to 
the rock the same as with a hand- 
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cranked drill. The new mounting 
provides an easier method of hand- 
ling the heavier drills, resulting in 
increased yardage with less fatigue, 
it is claimed. The frame is of one 
piece tubular construction, and 
swivel axles are provided so that 
wheels may be turned at right angles 
for close drilling or hillside work. 
Controls are all located together for 
convenience, and a _ four-cylindered 
air motor provides power for opera- 
tion. Four anchor pins hold the 
mounting in position while drilling. 


o J oe 
Pneumatic Drill— 


Day- 
announces a new pneumatic 


Buckeye Portable Tool Co., 
On, Ui; 





Hercules pneumatic portable drill just 
announced by Buckeye Portable Tool 
Co. 


portable drill for use in work up to 
1%4,-inch, The drill is 12 inches long, 
weighs 4% pounds, and operates at 
2200 revolutions per minute. This 
drill finds special use in the fabrica- 
tion of bus bodies, airplanes, refrig- 
erator cabinets and similar work. It 
is small and light and can be oOp- 
erated with one hand. Action is 
controlled by a thumb lock throttle. 
The air motor operates the chuck 
spindle direct through planetary 
gears, and the tool is of ball bearing 
construction throughout, The smooth 
operation of the motor is claimed to 
reduce drill breakage to a minimum. 
* + ¢ 


Discharge Indicator 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has recently perfected a 
new device for warning operators of 
electric industrial trucks when the 
battery should be removed and re- 


Exide discharge 


indicator for ele« 





tric industrial 
trucks 
charged, The indicator is a small 


device which is mounted on the truck 
in sight of the operator. When the 
predetermined 


voltage reaches a 
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point a red bull’s-eye flashes its 
warning to the operator, who then 
knows that the battery must be re- 
moved for recharging. The opera- 
tion of the indicator consists of a re- 
lay set to operate on a predetermined 
voltage. When the battery dis 
charges to that point, the relay trips 
and the current flows to the signal 
lamp. Exide discharge indicators 
will be made in standard sizes for 
operation with 12, 15, 16 and 18-cell 
batteries. Special indicators will be 
supplied for use with other combina- 
tions of cells. 


Sd a Sl 
Adjustable Plug Gages— 


Sheffield Gage Corp., Dayton, O., 
announces a new line of adjustable 
plug gages manufactured in two types 
to provide coverage of standard sizes 
from 2% inehes to 12% inches. In 
the accompanying illustration the 
gages are shown assembled. The top 
gage is furnished in sizes up to 4 
inches, while the lower gage covers 


” 








Sheffield adjustable plug Pages are 
manufactured in the two types shown 
here 


the remainder of the range. There 
are 23 sizes. The diameter of each 
gage may be adjusted within its com- 
plete range. The lock is positive and 
utilizes a flat on a lock bushing, 
which by screw adjustment against a 
flat on the anvil helds the anvil in a 
set position, Gages will be furnished 
with either button or pin type anvils. 
Among its uses are checking holes 
for diameter, out of round and taper; 
and checking the widths of slots and 
the like by means of flat anvils. 
” + . 


Vises— 


Athol Machine & Foundry Co., 
Athol, Mass., announces two new 
vises, a heavy pipe vise especially 
designed for the needs of plumbers 
and steamfitters, and a new milling 
machine vise with a removable 
swivel indexing base. The steam- 
filters vise has base and jaws of 
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heavy semisteel castings, propor- 
tioned to withstand the straing of 
steamfitters work. The back jaw 
moves, allowing long lengths of pipe 
to rest on the bench. Large deeply- 
checked tool steel flat jaw facings 
with straight section for ordinary 
work are provided. The special pipe 
grip sections have correctly shaped 
double-radius curves. The pipe vise 
handles pipe from ‘%-inch to § 
inches and has 5-inch jaw width, The 





Left, steamfitters vise, and right, mill- 
ing machine vise introduced by Athol 
Vachine & Foundry Co. 


new milling machine vise _ provides 
for a wide range of general machine 
shop uses Used with the indexing 
base, milling machine and other op- 
erations requiring accurate angle 
settings are conveniently handled. 
The vise may be removed from the 
base for drill press and similar uses, 
The base is graduated in 180 de- 
grees, extending 90 degrees each way 
from zero. Two clamp bolts hold the 
vise in position on the base. The yise 
bed, base, and jaws are semisteel 
castings and the removable jaw fac- 
ings are of tool steel. The milling 
machine vise is available in two 
sizes, with 4-inch or 6-inch jaw. 
* * . 


Blueprint Machine— 


Milligan & Wright Co., 1243 West 
Third street, Cleveland, announces 
the addition of another model to its 
line of Blueprinters. The new ma- 
chine is 24 x 36 inches in size, and 
uses an incandescent lamp as a light 
source. Belt feed is eliminated by 
a flat bed printing surface. A heavy- 
timing switch has been de 
breaking 


duty 
veloped for automatically 














Large r model blue Pp) int mac hine added 


to the line of Milligan Wright 


current, and_ foreed 
provided to prevent 


to overheat. 


the heavier 
ventilation is 
any tendency 
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Cleaning and removing burns from metals, scraping 
off plaster, paint, dirt and rust, even removing 
grease from the butcher's block would quickly 
destroy ordinary wire. But the Wissco Round and 
Flat Brush Wire is not ordinary wire. It is one of 
the special purpose Wissco Wires developed in the 
Wickwire Spencer Laboratories. It resists wear from 
abrasion, retains its stiffness and does not go “dead”. 
Contrast these essential requirements of Wissco 
Brush Wire with those of perfectly soft annealed 
Wissco Florist Wire, or high tensil Wissco Rope 
Wire. Yes, there is a special Wissco Wire 

best for every purpose, including yours. 


} Ask about it .. . today. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Worcester. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco. 
Warehouses: Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 
Export Sales Department: New York City. 
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New Trade Publications 


Copies of any of the literature listed below may be 

obtained by writing directly to the companies involved, 

or by addressing STEEL, in care of Readers’ Service 
Department, 1213 West Third street, Cleveland. 


Norton Co., Worcester, 
form 1299-1P- 
economies of 


Abrasives 
Mass. A pamphlet, 
3000-4-36, 
grinding rail welds after welding by 
the oxy-acetylene torch or electric arc 


discussing 


Lathes—Boye & Emmes Machine 
Cincinnati gulletin No. 25, 
minute description of the 


Tool Co., 
giving a 
varius sections of its lathes; table 
of specifications. 


Fire Prevention Facts——Garrison 
Engineering Corp., Great Barrington, 
Mass. A brochure stating the mean- 
ing and the causes of fire, explaining 
in detail how to gain control of fire 


Riveter—Hanna Engineering Works, 
1765 Elston avenue, Chicago. A cir- 
cular illustrating what one customer 
was able to accomplish in savings, 
with a Hanna differential riveter. 


Pipe Machine—-Beaver Pipe Tools 
Inc., Warren, O. Bulletin covering 
beaver model-A special and standard 
pipe machines, fully analyzing by il- 
lustrations; prices, shipping weights 
and code words. 


Plating Barrel—tUdylite Co., 1651 
East Grand boulevard, Detroit, Mich 
A folder illustrating performance rec- 
ords of the Udylite plating barrel and 
describing the practical advantages of 
operation and construction. 


Fuel Oi] Heater 
Co., 285 Madison avenue, New York. 
A bulletin, form 707, describing a fuel 
oil heater with flexible capacity for 
diagrams 
show how the heater reduces spare 


Griscom-Russell 


varying fuel requirements; 


heating capacity. 


Rail Brace—Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Folder No. 352, de- 
scribing the Bethlehem spring rail 
brace, design 811; a new product re- 
cently developed, an adjustable brace 
of the wedge type, that can be easily 
installed. 


Wire Machine—Lewis Machine Co., 
1592 East Twenty-fourth street, Cleve- 
land Bulletin No. 536, covering new 
travel-cut automatic wire straighten- 
ing and cutting machine, combining a 
proved cam cut-off mechanism with a 
traveling cut-off head. 


Electric Marker—-Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill. A leaflet 
describing the Ideal electric marker, a 
portable electric tool supplied with a 
special point suitable for marking ma- 
terials, including hardened steel; op- 
erates on 110 volt, 60 cycle, alternat- 
ing current, and consumes approxi- 
mately 75 watts. 


Blast Cleaning Equipment— Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md. Booklet 
No. 621-5-436, starting with dust con- 
trol and modern types of dust col- 
lectors, exhaust fans, etc., it goes on 
to describe airless blast cleaning as 
accomplished by various. roto-blast 
barrels, tables, cabinets and _ special 
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machines, blast rooms, hydro casting 
washer ,accessories and supplies. 

Mechanical Lifters—lewis-Shepard 
Co., 253 Walnut street, Watertown, 
Mass. Circular No. 320, describes and 
illustrates unusual mechanical lifters 
for product manufacturing and han- 
dling, where standard materials han- 
dling equipment devices are not 80 
well adapted. 

Electric Furnace Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. A folder 
on the new Firth “Braze-Rite”’ elec- 
trically operated furnace, developed 
principally for brazing sintered car- 
bide cutting tools. Each furnace is 
equipped with two heat-resisting alloy 
muffles having a capacity of 2 inches 

Electric Melting Pots—Harold E. 
Trent Co., 618 North Fifty-fourth 
street, Philadelphia. Leaflet, No. 
TD-11, describing the Trent electric 
melting pots for melting babbitt 
solder, tin, type metal, lead, for con- 
tinuous service and temperature up to 
1000 degrees Fahr. with automatic 
controls and panels for melting pots 


Introduces New Line of 
Automatic Screw Machines 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


the spindle carrier has no wearing 
contact while indexing. The lift of 
this earrier is indicated by a con- 
veniently located indicator which 
shows clearly at all times the posi- 
tion of the adjustable lifting shoe. 

The stock feed mechanism is of 
the spring and cam operated type. 
Cams readily accessible at the left- 
hand end of the headstock are quick- 
ly changed and different cams are 
provided for feeding different stock 
lengths. Overtravel is provided s9 
that three stock feed cams cover the 
entire range of the machine. The 
stock stop is in upper front position 
and is of the disappearing type to 
permit removal of bar ends. 

An automatie electric stop is built 
into the machine and through this de- 
vice the machine is automatically 
stopped in the loading position with 
the collet open when the stock is ex- 
hausted in any spindle. At the same 
time, the signal light warns the oper- 
ator that the machine needs atten- 
tion. This stop is also semiautomatic 
in operation, and permits making one 
cycle of the machine and then auto- 
matically stops with the slides with- 
drawn to facilitate checking of the 
work and adjusting tools. 


Chip Clogging Minimized 


Collets are of the drawback type, 


STEEL 


hardened and ground internally anq 
externally to allow of minimum rup- 
out of stock, and are equipped with 
felt plugs in splits to prevent chips 
and grit working into the seats, 

Tool accessibility is provided with 
the extra large spacing of the 
spindles, positions of the slides anq 
the fact that the roughing spindles 
are in the lower positions preventing 
the heavy chips from interfering with 
and clogging up the finishing tools 
The chip space is of large capacity 
with no interfering members to pre. 
vent chips from dropping direet}y 
into the base, 

An automatic chip conveyor eay 
be provided which automatically 
pulls the chips from the base of the 
machine into a separate chip pan 
placed under the stock reel, 

Threading tools may be operated 
in any one or two of No. 4, 5 or¢ 
positions. The same threading at- 
tachment is transposable to No. 4 or 
§ positions without any changes and 
can be operated in No. 5 position with 
the addition of an offside drive meeh. 
anism. Self-opening die revolving 
mechanism may be operated in any 
or all positions. 

Drill speeders are preloaded ball 
bearing mounted and are driven at a 
variable ratio through pick off 
change gears. Speeders can be used 
in any desired position on the ma- 
chine. 


Co-operate in Enamel 
Building at Exposition 


(Concluded from Page 49) 
Toledo, O.; Erie Enameling Co., Erie, 
Pa.; and Davidson Enamel Co., 
Clyde, O. 

The enameled sheets were sent to 
the Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago, 
where they were mounted on a 5- 
layer plywood which was backed up 
with the 27-gage galvannealed sheets 
previously mentioned, The finished 
panels were then sent to the expo- 
sition grounds where their installa- 
tion was supervised by Ferro Enamel 

Oxides and other mill additions 
were furnished by B. F, Drakenfeld 
& Co., New York. Copper which was 
coated with a clear transparent! 
enamel for special color effects was 
furnished by C. G. Hussey & Co.. 
Cleveland. Electrie light fixtures 
and apparatus for special lighting 
effects were furnished by Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Desplaines, Ill. 

Architects for the building were 
Charles Bacon Rowley & Associates 
Cleveland, Mr. Rowley has designe! 
several porcelain enameled buildings 
including the first porcelain enam- 
eled residence, erected in Cleveland 
several years ago, 

The entire arrangement for the ex 
hibit reflects a wholesome spirit of 
co-operation between companies to 
further the interests of porcelain 
enameling. 
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Steelworks Operations Tapering Moderately 


Market Conditions 
More Divergent; Sharp 


Decline Is Unlikely 


MODERATE tapering-off in steelworks 

operations appeared last week, although 

backlogs and the strong demand from 
heavy material and miscellaneous users seemed 
likely to prevent any sharp decline. 

With automobile, tractor and farm implement 
production receding slowly, and heat hampering 
mill schedules, the national operating rate was 
down 1 point to 68% per cent, but still within 
2 points of the high June average. Last year 
at this time the rate was 43 per cent. 

The shipbuilding industry is more active, with 
inquiries last week including two tankers involv- 
ing about 9000 tons of hull steel. Aggregate 
gross tonnage of eight tankers recently con- 
tracted for, 103,000 tons, exceeds by more than 
12,000 tons that of boats under construction 
in the second quarter of this year in all yards of 
the nation. 

Industrial equipment manufacturers are busy 
on an extraordinarily good volume of orders. 
Machine tool orders in June were the highest 
since November, 1929. 

Sheet mills are still under heavy pressure for 
speedy deliveries and some are booked solidly 
until the middle of next month. Demand for 
tin containers, besides that from fruit and vege- 
table packers, is helping sustain the activity of 
tin plate producers, now operating at 95 to 98 
per cent. 

Automobile assemblies last week were down 
6516 units to 91,317. Some manufacturers 
have been unable to set a definite date for end- 
ing production of their 1936 models, because 
of the relatively good current demand. A small 
amount of steel buying has begun for 1937 cars. 

Labor organization in steel is driving in a cer- 
tain amount of tonnage from consumers seek- 
ing to build up stocks as a hedge against pos- 
sible interruptions in production. Buying at- 
tributed to this situation has been particularly 
noticeable in material on which mills are quot- 
ing deferred deliveries. 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND ....... Fair; 
buoyed by heavy material and 
miscellaneous specifications. 


PRIGEO .. Sleady: 
Scrap index up 12 cents. 


PRODUCTION ... National 
rale down 1 point lo 681% per 
cent. 


SHIPMENTS .. . Pressure 
for deliveries continues in some 
lines. 














Awards for steel pipe and reinforcing bars 
were comparatively heavy, but shape awards 
were off 18,736 tons to 23,216 tons. Steel pipe 
awards included 10,500 tons for the Birming- 
ham, Ala., industrial water project, 5000 tons 
of seamless and lap-welded for a Houston, Tex., 
utility and 1500 tons for a 30-mile line in Texas. 
Pending plate awards include 45,000 tons for the 
floating drydock at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, on 
which bids will be opened Sept. 30. Heavy de- 
liveries of reinforcing bars are in prospect since 
backlogs shortly will be supported by substantial] 
tonnages now pending. 

The shape awards included 5000 tons of piling 
for a lock in the Chicago sanitary district. 

Railroad awards included 379 freight and 
passenger cars last week, while rail purchases 
amounted to 6600 tons. However, inquiries for 
the repair of cars indicated activity will be 
greater soon. 

Operations in the Youngstown district were 
up 2 points to 76 per cent, and in the Wheeling 
district 12 points to 81. Pittsburgh was down 
1 point to 63; Chicago 1 to 70; Cleveland 33% 
to 51; Buffalo 2 to 84 and New England 5 to 63. 
Others were unchanged. 

Activity in the scrap market has been quiet 
but STEEL’s scrap composite has made small gains 
for three consecutive weeks, the latest a 12-cent 
increase to $12.91. The iron and steel price in- 
dex is up 1 cent to $33.49, and the finished steel 
composite remains at $53.40 for the third 
straight week. 

The first large contract for Connellsville bee- 
hive coke since the depression began calls for 
shipments of 15,000 to 20,000 tons a month, for 
at least five months and may run for a year, for 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
July 18 July 11 July 3 June, 1936 April, 1936 July, 1935 July, 193) 
Iron and Steel ........ $33.49 $33.48 $33.48 $32.79 $33.10 $32.44 $30.78 
Finished Steel ........ 53.40 53.40 53.40 52.20 52.20 54.00 48.68 
12.76 12.55 14.39 10.64 8.70 


Steelworks Scrap..... 12.91 12.79 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy ate 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Stee}. 


works Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


July 18, June April July July 18, June April July 
1936 1936 1936 19385 1936 1936 1936 1935 
Finished Material Pig lron 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ... 1.95¢ 1.85c 1.85c 1.80c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .-$20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.81 
Steel bars, Eales . as Lal, 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.85 Basic, Valley cessensveenesesvessnesesncee 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ee A 2.26 2.16 2.16 2.11 Basic, eastern del. East. Pa. .. 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19,81 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. .......... 1.85 175 1.75 1.76 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh ............ 20.3132 20.3132 20.3132 19.31 
Shapes, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 No. 3 fdy., Chicago .... ee 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.59 
Shapes, Philadelphia ..................-2.11% 2.01% 2.01% 2.01% Southern No. 2, Birmingham...... 15.50 = 15.50 15.50 14.50 
Shapes, Chicago ........ccccccccceecee 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.85 Southern No. 2, del. C incinnati.... 20.2007 20.2007 20.2007 19.38 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ....... » UO 1.80 1.80 1.80 No. 2X eastern, del. Phila. ............ 21.6882 21.6882 21.6882 20.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ......... . 2,09 1.99 1.99 1.99 Malleable, Valley pcniiesscredeeouasneveoneies 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Tank plates, Chicago Se eee 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.85 Malleable, Chicago eeasessarenveconses . 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts...... 1.95 185 185 1.85 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 25.2528 25.2528 25.2528 24.25 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts...... 2.50 240 2.40 2.40 Ferromanganese, del. Pitts. . 80.13 80.13 80.13 90.13 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts................. 3.20 3.10 3.10 3.10 zray forge, del. Pittsburgh 19.6741 19.6741 19.6741 18.67 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary...... 2.08 1.95 1.95 1.95 S$. 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary.. 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.50 crap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary.......... 3.30 3.20 3.20 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh... $14.00 $13.80 $15.75 $12.30 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .................... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 11.50 10.90 12.70 9.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts.......... 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .. 13.25 12.75 14.35 10.25 
Wire nails, Pitts. ................. ' 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.60 Rail for rolling, Chicago . 14.00 14.00 15.75 11.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 14.75 14.40 15.85 11.75 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $30.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 


Coke 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts..... 30.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.30 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 28.00 28.00 27.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ..................... 38.00 38.80 40.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 . oe 
Sheet Steel es ere ,.., Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes % 
ittsburgh ......... . 2.75¢c . Neto ef a 
Prices Subject te Quantity Extras Gary .............. 2.85¢ Resistant Alloys senieerad degen se aa 1.90¢ 
‘ _ as : ; 4 tiladelphia, del. . 2.114%c 
and Deductions (Except Galvanized) St. Louis, delivered 3.08c New Work. det 2 1RYLc 
: Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib ew Xork, del. 2.16 %4¢ 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Cold Rolled No. 10 z Boston, delivered 2.3016c 
Pittsburgh ........... L96C  pittehur ait Chrome-Nickel Bethlehem .......... 2.00¢ 
Anchen enk ittsburgh . ; 2.60¢ ee ee of 
Gary “ 2.05c Garv 2.70¢ No. 302 No. 304 Chicago ....... Sieesa 1,95¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2.08¢ Detroit delivered 2 80c RES. “cucsacsvidooieense: ae 24.00 Cleveland, del ....... 2.10¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.15c Philadel inte ial 2 91¢ BORG cescsccsnssisecece OO 28.00 Buffalo ..... ; 2.00¢ 
New York, del. .. 2.30c N ate ten: ; 9 OF | ERM sic cicicssinacnese Oe 35.00 Gulf Ports ne 2.30c 
ea rage New York, del. . 2.95¢ cae rapa 99 7F + bases oslo 
Philadelphia, del.. 2.26c Dael et Hot strip ............. 20.75 22.75 sirmingham . 2.05¢ 
: acific ports, f.o.b. = mee ibe pores i 
Birmingham 2.10¢ wnan Gack 2g0n¢ § OIG BCLID ...00.5..... 2e00 29.00 Pacific ports, f.o.b 
St. Louis, del. ....... 2.28¢c aiid ees a Straight Chromes cars, dock ........ 2.45¢ 
-acific ‘ts, f.o.b. Cold Rolled No. 20 
, ioe = £0 ; 9 50c - . - No. No. No No Bars 
Het Rolled Anne ten a — 410 480 442 446 Soft Steel 
; Hot mores Annealed °. A Gary . ; sooo 8.15¢ Bars ....17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
-Syiepentataae iaalncataatiaaas 2.50c Detroit, delivered 8.25C Plates ....20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 Pittsburgh vanes 1.95¢ 
pannel . 2.60c Philadelphia, del. 3.36C Sheets ....25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 Chicago or Gary.. 2.00¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2.63¢ New York, del. 3.40C Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 Duluth cme 2.10¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.70¢ Enameling Sheets Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 3irmingham ... 2.10c 
New York, del..... 2.85c Pitted ~ No 1 24s Cleveland 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia, del . 2.81c Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.49¢ giant 
aie tas ts 9¢5c Pittsburgh, No. 20 3.05¢ Steel Plate Buffalo ....... reneeeece 8.05¢ 
Birmingham a 2.65¢ Pa i ie payin Detroit, delivered 2.10c 
. ic . 9 29% ary, i jo 2.0v0C P ’ 
St. Louis, del ....... tae hare He. $e 215, Pittsburgh . 1.90¢ Pacific ports, f.o.b 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. apt rm hie oe New York, del. 2.19¢c cars, dock . 2.50¢ 
cars, dock .. 3.15¢ z Philadelphia, del. 2.09¢c Philadelphia, del 2.26¢ 
Galvanized Neo. 24 Tin and Terne Plate Boston, delivered 2.32c Boston, delivered 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh . 3.20c Buffalo, delivered 2.15c New York. del .. 2.30¢ 
Gary seme ine 3.30c Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary 1.95¢ Pitts., forg. qual. 2.20¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.83c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. 2.09l%%e Rail Steel 
Philadelphia, del. .. 8.51¢ (box) Pittsburgh $5.25 Birmingham 2.05¢e To Manufacturing Trade 
New York, del. .. $.55¢ Do., waste-waste 2.75c Coatesville, base 2.00¢ Pittsburgh 1,80¢ 
Birmingham .......... 3.35¢c Do., strips ; 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 2.00c Chicage or Gary 1.85¢ 
St. Louis, del....... 2.83¢ Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.o.b. Moline, Ill. . i 1.85¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. 3.50¢ cars, dock 245c Cleveland ....... 1.85¢ 
cars, dock 3.86c Do., Gary 3.60c St. Louis, delivered 218c Buffalo ......:...... 1.96¢ 
od ‘ 9f 
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July 
1935 


19.81 
18.00 
19.81 
19,31 
18.58 
14.50 
19.38 
20.68 
18.50 
18.50 
24.25 
90.13 
18.67 


12.30 
9.75 
10.25 
11.25 
11.75 


$3.30 








Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind... 1.85¢ 
CHICAZO «.-.---ce ees ' 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia ............ - 2.16¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 
Pittsburgh 2.05¢ 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young.... 2.10c 


IMINO pscssccdsctncinacsedvenss 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 
NEEDS ©. pcxasvasiascenncasonss 2.45c 


Philadelphia, del...... 2.26c-2.36c 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


CS re 1.90¢c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young......... 1.95¢ 
Gulf ports ...... sa caincilcae~ ane 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 

mixed carloads; less carloads $4 

higher; less carloads fencing 
$5 over base column.) 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Stand. wire nails.... 2.10c 
Cement c’t’d nails... 2.10c 
Galv. nails, 15 gage 

NUL EERO. sc csdeceeceses 4.10c 

do. finer than 15 ga. 4.60¢ 

(Per pound) 

Polished staples..... 2.80c 
Galv. fence staples 3.05¢ 
Barbed wire, galv... 2.60c 
Annealed fence wire 2.65¢ 
Galv. fence wire...... 3.00¢e 
Woven wire fencing 

(base column, c.1.) $58.00 


Te Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga.. 2.40c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 
preducts only) and Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. 

or Cleveland .... 3.05¢ 


Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 lbs. «. 2.20C 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. ............ 2.20¢e 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs............. 2.15¢c 
100,000 Ibs. and over 2.12%%c 

Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c; 


Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Alloy{Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons.) 





Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 

ton, Bethlehem 2.55¢ 

Alloy Alloy 

Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 

0.25 3100 0.55 

0.55 3200 1.35 

me 3300 3.80 

2.25 3400 3.20 

4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 

1.75 Ni. . ' 1.05 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring .... base 
6100 bars 1.20 
6100 spring 0.70 
Cr., Ni., Van. 1.50 
Carbon Van. 0.95 
$200 spring flats base 
$200 spring rounds. 

squares 0.25 
Piling 
Pittsburgh 2.25¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo oie2.B5C 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 234%-in. 


Pittsburgh ............ 1.95¢ 
Chicago or Gary.. 2.05c 
Birmingham base 2.00c 
Detroit, del. .......... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.26c 
New York, del... 2.30c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.05¢ 
RI on cnes cknesasis 2.15¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 car- 
bon and _ under, 
Pitts., Cleveland.. 2.60¢ 
Detroit, del. ........ : 2.81c 
Worcester, Mass.. 2.80c 
Cleve- Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50.... 2.60c 2.80c 
0.51—0.75....  3.45c 3.65¢ 
0.76—1.00.... 4.95c 5.15¢ 
Over 1.00.... 6.50¢ 6.70c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $36.37% 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
20—100 Ibs. .......... 25.50-28.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi... $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual... 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 
Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢ 
Do., axle steel..... 2.10c 
Spikes, R. R. base. 2.60¢ 
Track bolts, base... 3.60c 
Tie plates, base....... 1.90¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $2; 16 
and 20 Ibs., up $1; 12 Ibs. up 
$2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


1% x 6 and smaller........ 70-10 off 

PU, MINIM So wv'sidevaccxidous 70-5 off 

EAPO COOH ocsicosescces cae 0 off 
Plow Bolts 

Rt WER Sis aicenceed 70-5 off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 

tached 75 off; in packages 


with nuts separate 75-5 off: 
in bulk 82% off on 15,000 of 


3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 

SPOTS THIEN Sasaccsiciiccsacccnccsrasesas Ot OOK 
Elevator bolts ....65 off 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to yg-inch........ 60-20-15 off 


Do., % to 1-inch....60-20-15 off 
Do., over 1-inch....60-20-15 off 
Hexagen Cap Screws 
Milled ........... 80-10-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .85 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller......75-10 off 
Headless set screws ..........75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., ¢c. L, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland 3.05¢ 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.15¢ 


Ya-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 
Wrought washers, 
Pitts., Chi.,:Phila. 
to jobbers & large 


70 and 5 oft 


nut, bolt mfrs. $6.25 off 
t ‘ 

Cut" Nails 

Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 


discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more, no discount 
on size extras . $3.05 


Do., under 5 kees: no 
disc, on size extras 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


$3.20 


less. Chicago, del. 2% points 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
% and %. . 60 44% 
1p, 64% 55 
oe 67% 59 
ae 69% 61% 
Iron 
ly 31% 15 
% 36% 20% 
1—1i . 89% 25% 
2 41% 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 62 53% 
2%—8 65 5614 
3%—6 67 58% 
7 and 8 66 561% 
9 and 10 65% 56 
Iron 
2 37 22% 
24%4—31%4 3825 
Pot ae 40 28% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1%, butt weld 56 
% and %, butt weld 59 
1%, butt weld 63% 
%, butt weld 6614 
1 to 3, butt weld 68% 
2, lap weld 61 
2% to 3, lap weld 64 
3% to 6, lap weld 66 
7 and 8, lap weld 65 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 214%4—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 
Boiler Tubes 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 


Steel Iron 
2—2% 33 1% g 
24%4—2% 40 2—2% 18 
3 17 2%4—2% 16 
3%—3% 0 83 17 
Ric. 52 34—S8¥% 18 
44%4—5 42 4 20 

4% 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
744% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 


one 5% and one 714%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 71%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 50%; under 
10,000 lbs., 2 points under base. 


Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and cents basis per 100 feet 
and per pound. Less-carleads 
revised as of July 1, 1935, card. 


STEEL 


Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.600, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 
Cold drawn ; f.0.b. mill disc. 


100 ft. or 150 Tbe. .......fi..... 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs 10% 


Cast lron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm..$39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham... 42,00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago . . 50.40-51.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago.. 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 

Do., 4-in. a 46.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base..$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Buffalo & Young. $30.00 
Philadelphia 36.67 
Duluth 32.00 


Ferging Billets 
626 to9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chi., Buff..... 37.00 
Forging, Duluth . 39.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt. 36.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
Young. cecal 30.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 4 
TE anecsnalice $38.00 
Do., No. 5 to 
4§-inch 40.00 
Do., over 48 to 
4j-inch 42.60 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., 
Buff., Coatesville, 
Sparrows Point 1.80c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur..... $3.50- 3.65 


Connellsville, fdry.... 4.25- 4.35 
Connel, prem. fdry. 5.85- 5.50 
New River fdry 6.00 
Wise county fdry.... 4.45- 5.60 
Wise county fur..... 4.00- 4.50 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 9.70-10.15 
Chi., ov., outside del. 5.60 
Chicago, del. 9.75 
New England, del 11.50 
St. Louis, del. 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del. 9.40 
Cincinnati, del, 9.50 
Cleveland, del. 9.75 


Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ov., out. del 9.00 
Philadelphia, del. 9.38 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants 


Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% bengsol 18.60c 
Toluol ..... 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha . 80.00c¢ 
Industrial xylel . 80.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford, 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums).. 15.50¢ 
Do. (4506 Ibs.) 14.50¢ 


Eastern Plants, per lb 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to jobbers 7.25¢ 
Per 100 lbs. Atlantic seaboard 


Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 
7 Western prices, %-cent up. 
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Pig lron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
Bethlehem, Pa. ................. $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.59 
Birdsboro, Pa. Sah eben tics wiuedevou” Re 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15.50 14.50 21.06 
Buffalo ... leas ohssihetes . 19.50 20.00 18.50 20.50 
Chicago .. ; vimanas . 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Cleveland : : .. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Detroit ....... om 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Duluth ... a . 20.00 20.00 Ne Dae 20.50 
Erie, Pa. ....... ; 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 
Everett, -Mass. . 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Hamilton, O. ... ; ..» 19.50 19.50 ee. kids 
Jackson, O. ; 20.25 20.25 19.75 Gictbdiian 
Neville Island, Pa. .. ; 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Provo, Utah ........ eee |S aeons 17.00 id 
Sharpsville, Pa. ee eee . 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Sparrows Point, Md. ... a . 20.50 aie wabie 20.00 eee 
ee. tl 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Toledo, O. ..... iererna en vayevins aCe 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Youngstown, O. ........... ihe 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: 

Akron, O., from Cleveland .......... 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 
Baltimore from Birmingham Pane 19.96 ats 
Boston from Birmingham ............ 20.62 Tae 20.50 rol 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ........ 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo ...................... 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 22.93 a a ae 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm. 22.50 ET pe ee 
Canton, O., from Cleveland........ 20.76 20.76 20.26 21.26 
Chicago from Birmingham WERE eadvaices BOBO vvccccecs 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O........ 20.58 20.58 
Cincinnati from Birmingham...... 20.20 sie |e | a 
Cleveland from Birmingham...... 19.62 ty eee 


21.43 22.43 
20.76 21.76 
20.27 21.07 


Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 21.93 21.93 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.. 21.26 21.26 
Milwaukee from Chicago ............ 20.57 20.57 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago 

TROD OE TOOTTONE «...ccvcsccccccosvesicessescs 22.60 22.60 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 21.61 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 21.99 22.49 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 20.93 _......... 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.31 21.81 20.81 
Pittsburgh district from Neville) Neville base plus 67c, 81c and 


TS RE ee Ee ee Pee: { $1.21 switching charges 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit...... 21.75 21.75 21.25 21,25 
20.00 20.00 19.50 


St. Louis, northern 





No.2 Malle- Besse. 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham ........ | 19.56 ...2 
St. Paul from Duluth ..........0.:000 21.94 | ee 22.44 
tOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
N. Y., $24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25.13 
Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace .................. 19.00 Lake Superior fur. .......... $22.00 
PRON Gees SUNN e escscrerncnncisese 19.00 Do., del, Chicago .......... 25.25 
EsiOGs, TOR. viccccisccccce 22.50 
Silvery+ 


Jackson county, O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51-7—$23.25- 


7-7.50—$23.75; 
9-9.50—$25.75. 


7.51-8—$24.25; 
Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon} 


8-8.50—$24.75; 8.51-9—$25,95. 


Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for Silverieg, 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf. 


falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 


3%, $1 per ton add. 


Each unit over 3%, add $1. per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
i a ae Aare $55.00 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. $45.00 
Alabama, Georgia...$38.00-45.00 
Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 40.00 
Georgia, Alabama.... 35.00 
Ohio 
First quality $40.00 
Intermediary 37.00 
Second quality ........ 28.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
eh chee 50.00 
Silica Brick 

$45.00 


Pennsylvania .......... 
Joliet, E. Chicago.... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 

Ladle Brick (Dry Press) 


Pa CK. WE Bevin sescese $24.00 
Bc, WATS Gr Eicisesncvsccsecess 22.00 
Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 





Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 








— Copper — Lead 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead East 
del. del. Casting, New York N.Y. Bh 

Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
July 11 9.50 9.62% 9.15 43.37% 42.00 4.60 4.45 
July 13 9.50 9.62% 9.15 44.75 43.62% 4.60 4.45 
July 14 9.50 9.62% 9.15 44.3714 43.25 1.60 4.45 
July 15 9.50 9.6214 9.15 $4.00 2.75 1.60 4.45 
July 16 9.50 9.62% 9.15 13.37% 42.00 1.60 4.45 
July 17 Qi 9.62% 9.15 13.37% 42.00 1.60 4.45 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. Deal. buying prices, cents lb. 
except as specified. Copper No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


8 8 ‘ 9.50¢ : 
brass = a. on 0C New ake, 
; ‘one Cleveland . 


Sheets *Chicago 5.8714-6.121% 
Yellow brass (high) 15.12% st. Louis . 5 7E. 6.98 
Copper, hot rolled 17.00 : 
Lead cut to jobbers 8.25 inion ait oe ont Wire me 
Zinc, 100-Ib. base. D-Ring, agg Reggae Srp oe 
Tubes Chicago, No. 1......7.3716-7.621% 
Cleveland, No. 1........ 7.00- 7.50 


High yellow brass St. Louis, No. 1...... 


Seamless copper. 17.50 

Reds Composition Brass Borings 
High yellow brass... 13.12% New York ............... . 5.75- 6.00 
Copper, hot rolled.. 13.75 Light Copper 

Anodes New York 6.12%4- 6.25 
Copper, untrimmed 14.50 *Chicago 5.87%4-6.12% 

Wire Cleveland ................... 5.75- 6.00 
Yellow brass (high) 15.37% St. Louis 5.50- 6.00 


6.00- 6.25 


7.00- 7.50 


Cents per pound 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num Chinese Cath- 
St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes 
4.75 *19.00 13.00 35.00 
4.75 *19.00 13.00 35.00 
4.75 *19.00 13.00 35.00 
4.75 *19.00 13.00 35.00 
4.75 *19.00 13.00 35.00 
4.75 19.00 13.00 35.00 


Light Brass 
Chicago a 3.50- 3.62% 


Cleveland .. 3.25- 3.50 
St. Louis . 3.25- 3.75 
Lead 
New York 3.50- 3.75 
Cleveland . 3.50- 3.75 
Chicago 3.25- 3.75 
St. Louis . . 38.25- 3.75 
Zine 
New York 2.25- 2.50 
Cleveland 2.25- 2.50 
*St. Louis 2.50- 2.75 
Aluminum 


Borings, Cleveland... 8.00-.8.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleve... 11.75-12.00 
Mixed, cast, St. L... 11.25-11.75 
Clips. soft. Cleve 13.75-14.00 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 9.50 
*Stand. No. 12 alum. 16.25-16.75 


72 STEEL 


timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).... 
Domestic dead - burned 
gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
welah, Wash. (bulk).. 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


40.00 


22.00 


CREOMO. WPICK. . 0.0. ccccesscccin $45.00 
Chem, bonded chrome.... 45.00 
Magnesite brick .............. 65.06 


Chem. bonded magnesite 55.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, duty 
paid, tide, net ton........ $21.50 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 
Ky., net ton, carloads, 


MERE FUER sépvcissscdcvsccrcareuan $18.00 
De, Zor Dares .......... $19.00 
Ferroalloys 


Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromangunese, 
78-82% tidewater, 


OGCY To cocccrcs 75.00 

Do., Balti., base... 75.00 

Do., del. Pittsb’gh 80.18 
Spiegeleisen, 19- 

20% dom. Palmer- 

ton, Pa., spotf...... 26.00 

Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% 

freight all., cl....... 69.50 

Do., less carload.. 77.00 

Do., 75 per cent.. 126-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carb. 85.00 

2% carbon, 90.00; 1%, 100.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 car- 

bon, cts. Ib. del... 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, 

stand., lb. con. del. 1.30- 1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 35 

to 40% Ib., cont.... 2.70- 2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. L, 

prod. plant, frt. 

allow., net ton. 137.50 
Spot, 1 ton, frt. 

| ee 7.00 

Do., under 1 ton.. 7,50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

per ton, c. Ll. 17- 

19% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, 

$3 unitage ............. 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

electrolytic, per 

ton c. 1. 23-26% 

f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $3 

RIOR  Ssiscsnsscsienes 75,00 
Ferromolybdenum, 

stand, 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Molybdate, Ib. cont. 0.80 


+Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 
July 20, 1936 








Oo a ae oo 


‘ome 


75.00 
75.00 
80.18 


26.00 
26.00 
69.50 
77.00 
-130.90 
85.00 
100.00 
10.06 
Q- 1.40 


0- 2.90 


137.50 


7.00 
7.50 


58.50 


75.00 
0.95 

0.80 

. apply. 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


GEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham 9.00- 9.50 
Bos. d’ck, No. 1, exp.710.50-10.75 


N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 10.00 
Buffalo, No.1 .......... 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ......... 11.50-12.00 


13.00-13.50 


Chicago, No. 1 .......... 
13.00-13.50 


Cleveland, No. 1........ 


Cleveland, No. 2........ 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, No. 1 .......... 10.25-10.75 
Detroit, No. 2 ........... 8.75- 9.25 


Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 12.00-12.50 


Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 11.00-11.50 
Federal, Ill. . . 10.00-10.50 
Granite City, R. R... 11.75-12.25 
Granite City, No. 2... 9.75-10.25 


New York, No. 2...... T7.75- 8.25 
N. Y. d’ck,No. 1, exp.710.00-10.25 
Pitts. No. 1 (R. R.) 14.25-14.75 
Pitts, No. 1 (dlr.).. 13.75-14.25 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.... 12.75-13.25 
St. Louis, R. R. 11.50-12.00 


St. Louis No. 2..... 9.75-10.25 
Toronto, dealers ...... 7.50 
waneye, No. 1.......... 13.50-14.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, dealers ...... 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, factory ...... 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, dealer ........ 11.00-11.50 


Meveland .......... . 12.75-13.25 
Detroit 11.00-11.50 
E. Pa., new mat 12.00-12.50 


E. Pa., old mat 10.50-10.75 
Pittsburgh . . 13.75-14.25 


7.75- 8.25 
13.00-13.50 


st. Louis 
Valleys, No. 1 
BUNDLED SHEETS 


II i Sicatenedssscassteets 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, del ........ 7.75- 8.28 
ee 9.00- 9.50 
Pittsburgh ................ 12:75-13.25 
SS re 6.25- 6.75 
Toronto, dealers ..... 4.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Se 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati : 6.25- 6.75 
Detroit .. 7.75- 8.25 
2 | 5.50- 6.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham ............ 12.00-12.50 
Sn 15.50-16.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, (2 ft.) . 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, del. . 14.50-15.00 
EE earns 15,00-15.50 
Pitts., open- -hearth, 

3 ft. and less ........ 15.75-16.25 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.50-16.00 
sTEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district +7.50- 8.00 
Chicago .... 13.00-13.50 
Pittsburgh 14.25-14.75 
St. Louis ..... . 13.00-13.50 
| eee 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, dealers 8.50 
STOVE PLATE 
Rirmingham ............. 7.00- 7.50 
Boston district . ¥5.00- 5.25 
Buffalo na 10.00-10.25 
ree 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.75- 8.50 
Detroit, net .............. 9.00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa. : 10.50 
New York, fdry . *7.00- 7,25 
SS ree 7.50- 8.00 
Toronto, dealers, net 5.50 





Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated ; 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
Buffalo 
Chicago, springs...... 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


14.75-15.25 
14.50-15.00 
16.00-16.50 
sonegeueniesbees 16.50-17.00 

. 18.25-13.75 


EOI Piles teccaceeees 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis . 14.00-14.50 
SINE cntindsecdescessiaiens 14.50-15.00 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 14.50-15.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 
bloom crops 
Cleveland, billet, 
bloom crops .......... 17.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50 
Pittsburgh, billet, 
bloom crops .......... 
Pittsburgh, sheet 
A CO aiisccicences 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
COED svc ccissraneesns ; 
St. Louis, cut 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago ....... 
Federal, Il. 
Granite City, Ill. . 


14,75-15.25 


17.25-17.75 


15.50-16.00 


13.00-13.50 
. 13.00-13.50 


. 13.00-13.50 
10.00-10.50 
9.75-10.00 


Toronto, dealers ...... 6.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ............. ee 8.00 
Boston district ........ ¢7.25- 7.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 .... 11'50- 12.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 .......... 12.50-13.00 


Chicago, No. 1. net.. 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, No. 2. . 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2.... 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. 13.50-14.00 


St. Louis, No. 1... 11.25-11.75 
St. Louis, No. 2.. 11.75-12.25 


Toronto, No. 1, dlr. 7.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 

Eastern Pa. ........:. 12.00-12.50 
New York ......: 47.75- 8.25 
BUSHELING 


Buffalo, No. 1 . 11.50-12.00 


Chicago, NO. 1..:.......: 11.50-12.00 
Cinci., No. 1, deal.... 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2...... 4.50- 5.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 ...... 8.25- 8.75 


9.75-10.25 
12.75-13.00 


Detroit, No. 1, new.. 
Valleys, new, No. 1 


Toronto, dealers ...... 6.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS 
Birmingham 4.00- 5.00 
Boston district *3.50- 3.75 
BD cknctecccecktatease 6.50- 7.00 
UII ss. coon tncowa cannicace 6.00- 6.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.75- 6.25 
CUO V OBIE ccviseciccisoasese 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit 6.25- 6.75 
Eastern Pa. 8.00- 8.50 
New York 44.00- 4.25 
Pittsburgh . 9.50-10.00 
SG, LAD siestecss:...:.::..° €8G= 250 
ee dealers cen 4.00 
TMNT | sodeasenteucticeant> 50- 9.75 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district . 72.00 


8.00- 8.25 
5.00- 5.50 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati, 
(Cleveland 
Detroit 


dealers 


Eastern Pa. 5.7 y 
New York 72.25- 2.50 
Pittsburgh . . . 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, dealers ... 4.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham, plain 3.50- 4.00 
Boston dist. chem... 76.00- 6.25 
Boston dist. for mills +3.50- 4.00 
Buffalo : 8.00- 8.25 
Chicago, dealers. 6.00- 6.25 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 
Meveland R.25- R.7h 
Detroit 7.00- 7.50 


kK. Pa., chemical...... 10.00-13.00 
New York 44.25- 4.50 
St. Louis 8.50- 4.00 
Toronto. dealers 5.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Cincinnati, dealers 7.50- 8.00 
Chicago, net .............. 7.50- 8.U0u 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

Buffalo . 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, net 8.25- 8.75 
Cincinnati . 7.00- 7.50 
Eastern Pa. . 10.00-10.50 


New York +6.00- 6.25 
St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district 6.50- 6.75 


11.50-12.00 
Cleveland 11.50-12.00 
Detroit 9.50-10.00 
Pittsburgh 2.75-13.25 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy ........ 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa. . 12.00-12.50 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
St. Louis .................. 13.50-14.00 


AXLE TURNINGS 


Buffalo 


+5.50- 6.00 





+ indicates brokers prices 


Chicago, rolled steel 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, iron 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa., iron 14.50 
Eastern Pa., steel.... 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, stee! ...... 16.50-17.00 


11.50-12.00 
14.00-14.50 
8.50 


St. Louis, iron 
St. Louis, steel 
Toronto, net ............ 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham 10.00-11.00 


Bos. dist. No. 1 mach, ¢8.75- 9.00 
N. Eng., del. No. 2.. 9.50-10.00 
N. Eng. del. textile.. 11.00-11.50 
Buffalo, cupola ........ 11.50-12.00 
Buffalo, mach. . 13.00-13.50 


Chicago, agri. net.... 10.00-10.60 
Chicago, auto .......... 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, mach. net.. 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, railr’d net.. 11.00-11.50 


Cinci., mach. cup 11.25-11.75 
Cleveland, mach...... 15.49-15.75 
Eastern Pa., cupola 14.00-14.50 
EK. Pa., mixed yard.. 12,00-12.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.00-15.5u 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
| os! | of) er 


St. Louis, No. 1 . . 10.75-11.25 

St. L., No. 1 mach. 12.50-13.00 

Toronto, No. 1, 
mach,, net 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break 
New England del... 
Buffalo, break. ...... 
Cleveland, break .... 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 


9.06 


T8.00- 8.50 
9.50-10.u0 
10.25-10.78 
12.50-13.0° 


I  aledaitchcntteatendiadoen 13.00-13.60 
Detroit, break. ........ 11.00-11.5: 
Detroit, auto net.... 11.00-11.50 


Eastern Pa. . 
New York breakable 


13.50-14.00 
+9.50-10.00 


Pittsburgh ................ 12.50-13.00 
MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R... 11.50-12.61 
New England del.... 15.00-16.00 
ee 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, R. R. ....... . 15.50-16.0¢ 


12.50-138.% 
15.75-16.25 
14.50-15.0% 
15.50-15.75 


Cincinnati, agri. del. 
Cleveland, rail 

Detroit, auto, net.... 
Eastern Pa., R. R. 


Pittsburgh, rail........ 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, R. R....... . 13.00-13.50 
Toronto, net ........... 7.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham . 11.50-12.50 
Boston district t9.00- 9.50 
Buffalo . 12.50-13.00 
Chicago .. 13.75-14.25 
Eastern Pa. . 15.00-15.50 
New York +9.50-10.00 


St. Louis 13.75-14.25 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 12.00-12.56 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo 14.75-15.25 
Chicago . 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa. 16.00-16.50 


(heavy) 17.00-17.50 
(ight).. 16.00-16.50 


Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 








lon Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross. ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer .......... $4.80 
— NONHESS. .........0..000 4.50 
High phosphorus .............. 
esabi bessemer ......... 2 





Tange nonbess. 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa 
Foundry and basic 
56-63% con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% (nom.).... 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45.55% 


10.00-10.50 


Boston district +5.75- 6.00 
TIEN bekssnasinsincens .. 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, elec. fur..... 12.75-13.25 
Eastern Pa. . 11.00-12.00 
St. Louis 9,.50-10.00 
Toronto 4.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 11.50-12.50 
Boston district #11.50-11.75 
Buffalo 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, net 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. 17.00 
St. Louis 14.50-15.00 
Toronto 8.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston district 413.50-13.75 
Eastern Pa. 19.00 
New York +14.00-14.50 
St. Louis 13.50-14.00 
CAR WHEELS 
3irmingham .. 11.00-11.50 
Boston dist. iron +7.75- 8.00 
Buffalo, iron .. 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, steel . . 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, iron veveeee 13.25-13.75 

iron, 6-10% man. 10.50 
No. Afr. low phos. 10.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.50 
Swedish low phos.. 10.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 10.50 


Tungsten, spot sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$15.85-16.60 
N. F., fdy., 55%........ 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 


gross ton, c.i.f....... 19.25 


STEEL 


Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty. 
cents per unit cargo lots 
Caucasian, 50-52% ........... 26.06 
So. African, 50-52@%........... 26.00 
Indian, 60-52% ............... 26.00 
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STEEL BARS 

Baltimore*. 3.10c 
Bostontt 3.20c 
Buffalo .......... 3.10c 
Chattanooga.. 3.46c 
Chicago ()j)... 3.10c 
Cincinnati 3.32¢c 
Cleveland ...... 3.00c 
Detroit 3.19¢ 
Houston 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.70¢c 


Milwaukee 3.21c-3.36c 


New Orleans 3.45¢ 
New Yorkt (d) 3.41¢ 


Pitts. (h)....3.05c-3.20c 
Philadelphia* 3.15¢ 
Portland .. 3.60c 
San Francisco 3.35c 
Seattle 3.80¢c 


3.35¢ 
3.35c-3.50c 


St. Louis 
St. Paul... 


Tulsa 3.35¢c 
IRON BARS 

Portland . 3.50¢ 
Chattanooga 3.46c 
Baltimore* 3.10¢ 
Chicago 2.85c 
Cincinnati . 3.32c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.15¢c 
St. Louis 3.35¢ 
Tulsa 3.35¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
Buffalo ..... 2.60c 
Chattanooga 3.46¢ 
Chicago...... 2.10c-2.60c 
Cleveland (c) 2.10¢ 


Current lron and Steel 


—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


Cincinnati 3.25c 
Houston ......... 3.25c 
Los Angl., cl.. 2.45¢ 
New Orleans 3.50c 
Pitts., plain (h) 3.05c 
Pitts., twisted 
squares (h) 3.175¢ 

San Francisco 2.45c 
SEMEN Gecpinchix 2.45¢c 
St. Louis. ..... 3.35c 
es 3.25¢c 
Young......... 2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES 

Baltimore*. 3.10c 
Bostonf7 3.29c 
Buffalo ........... 3.35¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.66c 
Chicago ......... 3.30¢ 
Cincinnati 3.52¢c 
Cleveland ...... 3.31¢c 
Detroit ..... 3.52c 
Houston ....... 3.10c 
Los Angeles 3.70¢c 
Milwaukee . 3.41¢ 
New Orleans.. 3.65¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.47¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.10c 


Pittsburgh (h 
Portland (i). 
San Francisco 
Seattle (i)... 
St. Louis .... 
St. Paul . 
Tulsa . 
PLATES 


3altimore* 
Bostont+ 


) $3.25¢c 
3.60¢c 
3.35¢c 
3.55¢ 
3.45¢ 
3.55¢ 


3.60¢c 


3.10c 
3.31c 


Buffalo 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati ... 
Cleveland, %- 
in. and over 
Detroit 
Detroit, 4-in. 
Houston 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans.. 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia* 
Phila. floor... 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Tulsa 


NO. 10 BLUE 
Baltimore’*...... 
Boston (2) ... 
Buffalo . 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland .... 


Det, 8-10 ga. 
Houston .. 
Los Angeles 


Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans.. 
New Yorkt(d) 
Portland .. 

Philadelphia* 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, July 16 
Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


British 
gross tons 
U. K. ports 
PIG IRON Ee os 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.72 | 2 
Basic bessemer...... : 15.72 3 2 6* 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05. . 18.74 3 14 ¢ 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
I 5 Ste ep, ws eh seuss ayes 5 176 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 45.02 8190 
FINISHED STEEL 
eS a) eee $41.50 8 50 
Merchant bars....... 1.74c 7150 
Structural shapes........ 1.69¢ 7100 
Plates, t\% in. or 5 mm... 1.8le 8 13 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 
RE Gls. dn Gb ain 9:0 2.19° 9150 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 2.64c 11 15 0 
Bands and strips........ 1.97¢ 8 150 
Plain wire, base......... 2.19c 9150 
Galvanized wire, base.... 2.59c 11 10 0 
Wire nails, base......... 2.70c 12 00 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.... $4.72 O189 


British ferromanganese $75 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.o.b. 


Continental 


3.47c¢ 
3.66c 
3.30c 
3.52c 


3.31c 
3.52¢ 
3.85¢c 
3.10c 
3.70c 
3.41¢c 
3.65c 
3.50c 
3.10c 
4.95¢c 
3.25c 
3.45c 
3.35¢c 
3.65c 
3.55c 
3.55¢ 
3.60c 


3.10c 
3.40c 
3.72¢c 
3.46c 
3.15¢ 
3.32c 
3.11¢ 
3.24¢ 
3.45¢ 
3.85¢c 
3.26¢c 
3.65¢ 
3.41¢ 
3.45¢c 
$.20c 


Prices of Europe 


Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 
**Quoted in gold 


Quoted in dollars 
at current value 


$13.86 
11.89 


pounds 
£ 


11 


sterling 
d 


5 oO 


1100 


4 OO 


51 
41 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
p 


50 
7 ¢ 


50 


German ferromanganese 


French Belgian Reich 
£ead Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 $18.86 3 15 O(a) $17.26 260 $13.86 410 $25.45 63 
Basic bessemer pig iron... 18.86 3.15 O(a) 12.62 190 1.83 350 28.08 (b) 69.50 
Furnace coke.......... ao. 2 6.31 95 4.12 122 7.68 19 
rere 30.81 6 2¢ 28.55 430 18.76 555 38.99 96.50 
Standard rails......... 1.86c 8 S50 2.01 671 1.50c 1,000 2.42c 132 
Merchant bars.......... 2.10c 9 70 1. 68 560 Ie 650 2.0le 110 
Structural shapes....... ee ae 1. 65« 550 98c 650 1.96c 107 
Plates, t -in. or 5 mm... 2.18¢ 9139 2.10« 700 1. 20¢ 800 2.32c 127 
SS Saree ere 2.59c 11 10 O§ 1. 80 600} 1. 3le 875t 2.64c 144f 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. 

“4 Se 3.04c 13 10 0 3.00c 1,000 2.25c¢ 1,500 6.77 370 
(OE Pare 2.19% 9150 2.85c 950 1.73c 1,150 3.17¢ 173 
Bands and strips........ 2.27¢ 10 20 1.95¢ 650 1. 20¢ 800 2.32¢ 127 

*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. 
b hematite. 


a del. Middlesbrough. 


®®Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 62.75 per cent over paper sterling. 
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Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
ttClose annealed. 


Pittsburgh (h) 3.05c 
San Francisco 3.45¢ 
Seattle ........... 3.80c 
Rte SOUS... 3.40c 
a. Gee 3.40c 
| nee 3.80c 
NO. 24 BLACK 
Baltimore*?.... 3.70c 
Boston (zg) .... 4.05c 
BSUTERIO © ociese.:. 3.35c 
Chattanooga* 3.41c 
CRICRBO .ccscsee 3.95c 
Cincinnati 4.12c 
Cleveland ...... 3.91c 
TIOTEGRG  sescsecom 4.04c 
Los Angeles.. 4.45c 
Milwaukee .... 4.06c 
New Orleans 4.50c 
New Yorkfi(d) 3.99c 
Philadelphia*+ 3.75¢ 
Pitts.**(h) 3.55c-4.85c 
Portland ........ 4.20c 
San Francisco 4.10c 
Seattle 4.50¢c 
St. Louis ...... 4.20c 
Bu, SU os. : 4.00c 
PEEL << sdadeses 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore*?.... 3.90¢ 
Butralo ........... 4.10c 
Boston (zg). 4.05¢ 
Chattanooga* 3.96¢ 
Chicago (h).. 4.65c 
Cincinnati 4.82c 
Cleveland ...... 4.61c 
Po | 4.82¢ 
Houston 4.50¢ 
Los Angeles.. 4.50¢ 
Milwaukee .... 4.76¢ 
New Orleans 4.95¢ 
N. Y.t (d) 4.30-4.50c 
Philadelphia*+ 4.50¢c 
Pitts.**(h) 4.30c-5.55c 
Portland ........ 4.60¢c 
San Francisco 4.60¢c 
| .10¢ 
St. Louis........ 4.90c 
St. Paul 4.60¢c 
| ae 5.20c 
BANDS 
Baltimore’.... 3.30c 
Boston7t 3.40c 
Buffalo .. 3.52¢ 
Chattanoogzga.. 3.71c 
Chicago 3.40c 
Cincinnati 3.57¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.36c 
Detroit, ¥;-in. 

and lighter 3.49¢ 
Houston ....... 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles 4.20c 
Milwaukee .... 3.51¢ 
New Orleans.. 4.05¢c 
New Yorkti(d) 3.66c 
Philadelphia* 3.30¢c 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.30¢c 
Portland .. 4.35¢c 
San Francisco 4.20c 
Seattle .......... 4.35¢ 
St. Louis . 3.65¢c 
St. Paul ...... 3.65c 
Tulsa 3.55¢ 
HOOPS 
Baltimore ...... 2.30c 
Bostontt 4.40¢ 
Buffalo ........ 3.5 2¢ 
Chicago 3.40¢ 
Cincinnati 3.57¢ 
Det., No. 14 

and lighter 3.49¢ 
Los Angeles ».95¢c 
Milwaukee . 3.51¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.66c 
Philadelphia* 3.55¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.80c 
Portland ........ 5.70¢ 
San Francisco 6.25¢c 
Seattle 5.70¢c 


St. Louis . 3.65¢ 
St. Paul ........ 3.65¢ 
COLD FIN. STEEL 

Baltimore (c) 3.88e 
Boston ....... ; 4.05¢ 
Buffalo (h).... 3.70¢ 
Chattanooga* 4.28¢ 
Chicago (h).. 3.65¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.87¢ 
Cleveland (h) 3.65¢ 
Detreit .......... 3.79¢ 
Los Ang.(f) (d) 6.00¢ 
Milwaukee .... 3.76¢ 
New Orleans.. 4.45¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.96¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.91¢ 
Pittsburgh ... 3.50¢ 
Portland (f) (d) 6.30¢ 
San Fran.(f) (d) 6.10¢ 
Seattle (f) (d) 6.30¢ 
St. Louis 3.90¢ 
St. Paul . 4.17¢ 
Tulsa 4.80¢ 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Boston 3.245¢ 
Buffalo ........ 3.39¢ 
Chicago .......... 3.27¢ 
Cincinnati (b) 3.22c 
Cleveland (b) 3.00c 
DPOETONE: o5ks..0:.. 3.18¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.36¢ 
St. Louis .. 3.41¢ 


TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 
Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi 1c up) 


High speed ..............57¢ 
High carbon, high 
CRYOMG sccccsesescal 37c 
Oil hardening .......... 22c 
Special tool .............. 20c 
SERCTO: TOG] sescncicsn cases 17¢ 
Regular tool ............ lic 


Uniform extras apply. 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
(100 pounds or over) 
Discount 
Chicago (8) ssa 
Cleveland 
Detroit . 
Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 








(a) Under 106 pounds, 
60 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 


tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 
Quantity base; (e) 
New mill classif. (f) 
Rounds only; (g) 50 
bundles or over; (h) 
Outside delivery, 1c 
less; (i) Under 3 in.; 


(j) Shapes other than 
rounds, flats, fillet an- 
gles, 3.25c. 


Prices on heavier 
lines are subject to new 
quantity differentials: 


399 Ibs. and less, up 50 
cts.; 400 to 3999 Ibs., 
base; 4000 to 17999 
Ibs., 15 cts., under; 8000 
to 14,999 Ibs. 25 cts. 
under: 15,000 to 39,999 
Ibs., 35 cts. under; 40,- 


600 lbs. and over, 50 
cts. under; (except 
3oston). 


tDomestic steel; *Plus 
quan. extras; **Under 
25 bundles; *t50 or more 


bundles; tNew extras 
apply; ttBase 40,000 


lbs., extras on less. 
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Bar Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh— Mills are under con- 
siderable pressure for steel bar de- 
liveries, with makers of cold-finished 
taking most of the bars currently 
rolled. Some slight falling off in 
demand from auto partsmakers is 
noted and also a slight hesitancy on 
the part of farm implement makers, 
but these are being offset in other 
directions. The new price on bars 
has gone over quietly and no longer 
is a matter for trade discussion. 

Cleveland——-Enough new business 
has appeared to show favorable ac- 
ceptance of the recent price advance. 
Buying by auto partsmakers and 
farm equipment manufacturers pre- 
dominates. Stocks of cold bar finish- 
ers, roadmaking equipment and steel 
forging concerns are normal, indicat- 
ing little speculative buying. 

Chicago——Bar sales are lighter, in- 
fluenced by previous forward cover- 
age and by declining activity in the 
farm implement, tractor and automo- 
tive industries. These three groups 
still are running exceptionally well 
for this period, however. Heavy ship- 
ments continue against contracts and 
backlogs are such that average de- 
livery of three to four weeks is re- 
quired on new business. The 2.00c, 
base, on billet steel bars is being test- 
ed by relatively small lots. 

Boston—In view of labor tension 
some consumers are expanding stocks 
of steel bars. As a result, bookings 
have been unusually heavy. The 
new 1.95c, base, Pittsburgh, price is 
being done on all this new business. 

New York—Railroads and bolt and 
and nut manufacturers are specify- 
ing actively for steel bars, with lead- 
ing producers booked ahead for four 
to five weeks. 

Philadelphia —— Miscellaneous de- 
mand for commercial steel bars is less 
active than a week ago; nevertheless, 
sellers are well booked ahead, not 
only on commercial bars, but even 
more particularly on hot alloy bars 
and cold-drawn forms. Machinery 
equipment builders continue to make 
heavy demands for cold-drawn bars. 
Prices are firm at the $2 increase, 
effective at the beginning of this 
quarter, on carbon and hot alloy bars, 
and at the $3 advance on cold- 
finished bars. 

Youngstown, O.—Steel bar re- 
quirements are being pressed upon 
mills in generous lots. In the month 
of June it was thought the good bar 
business was due to anticipation of 
higher third quarter price. How- 
ever, it would appear that this June 
material has already gone into con- 
Sumption and new lots are being re- 
quired to replace them. 


Metallizing Engineering Co. Inc., 
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—The Market Week— 


New York and Chicago, has estab- eight tankers by Standard Vacuum 
lished a branch office at 5432 Cass Transportation Co., New York, is fol- 
avenue, Detroit. J. Hammond, for lowed by announcement that the 
merly of the New York office, has gross tonnage of these ships is 103.,- 
been appointed manager. 000 tons, exceeding by 12,000 tons 


—_—_—— that of all craft under construction 
in all yards of the United States in 
second quarter. This contract in- 

ates volves about $13,000,000 and is un- 
derstood to be the largest ship or- 
der ever placed by a private corpo- 


Plate Prices, Page 70 : - rigs 
ration in the United States. They 


New York—Texas Co., New York, will be entirely fireproof, including 
is inquiring for two tankers for furniture and fittings, powered by 
which about 9000 tons of hull steel water tube boilers by Foster Wheeler 
will be required. Recent award of Corp. and Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
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Is Our Specialty 


This Seamless Drawn Tank is 
A Crosby Accomplishment 





Stamping Specialists Since 1896 


An Experience You Should Not Overlook 
Send Us Your Next Specification 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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—The Market Week— 


Pending appointment of marine au- ness. Additional freight car orders 
thority to administer the new ship lately will serve to bolster plate back 
subsidy bill some cargo ship tonnage logs further. A good outlook holds 
is being held up, including one ship in the structural market, while tank 
for the Matson Line, requiring about fabricators expect to continue busy 
6000 tons of hull steel. through the summer. 

Cleveland While considerable Boston—-The steel plate market is 
tonnage was placed on identified jobs more active than at any time since 
before July 1, with the purpose of 1929, due to difficulty in obtaining 
getting price protection, little has ac prompt shipment. In many cases 
tually been let; during the latter shipment cannot be made in less than 
part of the month the remainder is four to six weeks. 
expected to materialize. Philadelphia Plate production 

Chicago——Railroad equipment and in this district is at the heaviest rate, 
structural work continue to provide perhaps, in several years. Produce 
the best sources for new plate busi ers see little let-up before next 





GEARS! GEARS! GEARS! 
FROM AN OUNCE TO 20,000 POUNDS 


@ Whether you require Spur, Spiral, Helical, Herringbone, Bevel, Mitre, 
Internal or Worm Gears or Worms or Non-metallic Pinions . . . here they 
are... the finest made. For nearly half a century Horsburgh & Scott has 
concentrated on making gears that represent 
the best in engineering design, accurate 
workmanship and fine materials. Best of all, 
they're not expensive because they're stand- 
ardized and made to endure. On your next 
order try these finest of gears. 


Send for this valuable 





448 page Reference Book. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
76 STEEL 


month; in fact, the rate will prob- 
ably be increased, due to pressure 
for deliveries. New contracts over 
the past week have been confined 
principally to identified work, on 
which former prices will rule for the 
first 30 days of this quarter. Within 
the week the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa., placed 
a substantial tonnage with at least 
one Pittsburgh mill and two eastern 
producers participating. This ton- 
nage is said to be for a tanker to be 
built for the Sun Oil Co. The mar- 
ket is firm at 2.00c, Coatesville, Pa,, 
or 2.09¢c, Philadelphia. 

San Francisco—The only plate 
award of size went to Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. and involved 100 tons 
for a 30-inch welded steel line for the 
metropolitan water district, Los An- 
geles. The district has just opened 
bids on 100 tons of 18-inch welded 
pipe. Denver has opened bids on 36106 
tons of 43-inch welded steel pipe and 
has taken an alternate bid on rein- 
forced concrete pipe. Bookings so far 
this year total 94,726 tons, compared 
with 23,115 tons for the same period 
a year ago. 

Seattle—Several projects involv- 
ing tonnages of plates are developing 
but are not yet up for figures. Small 
lots for tank and boiler jobs and ship 
repair work predominate. Commer- 
cial Iron Works, Portland, has taken 
a contract to build nine large steel! 
bell buoys for the Lighthouse depart- 
ment, involving a reported tonnage of 


100, 


Contracts Placed 


615 tons, two 82,000-barrel tanks, Texas 
Co., Port Neches, Tex., to Petroleum 
Iron Works Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

510 tons, two oil tanks, Sheldon, Mo., 
for Empire Companies, to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

270 tons, tank, Hartford Electric Light 
Co.. Hartford, Conn., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

145 tons, gas holder, Warsaw, Ind., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
caPZo. 

130 tons, elevated tank, Cotuit, Mass., 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
cago, through R. H. Newell Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 

110 tons, three tanks, Gulf Refining Co., 
Evansville, Ind., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

100 tons, tanks, Tide Water Oil Sales 
Co., to Warren City Tank & Boiler 
Co., Warren, O. 

100 tons, 30-inch welded steel pipe, met- 
ropolitan water district, Los Angeles, 
bid 62.667: to Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles. 

100 tons, tank, Cambridge Gas Light Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works, Chicago 

100 tons, bell buoys for lighthouse de- 
partment, to Commercial Iron Works, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Unstated tonnage. 80 miles of 85-inch 
pipe for Penn-York Natural Gas C®., 
Buffalo, N. Y., to A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. 


Contracts Pending 


45,000 tons, principally plates, steel 
floating dry dock for Pearl Harbor, 
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Hawaii, bids to be opened by the 
bureau of yards and docks, navy, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 30. 


heets 
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Pittsburgh—Heavy pressure con- 
tinues to be exerted upon sheet mills 
in this district for quick deliveries. 
Buyers of sheets appear fully as anx- 
ious today for deliveries as they were 
in the middle of June, showing that 
most of the material bought before 
July 1 has gone immediately into 
consumption. Mills seem booked for 
sheets well into August and are nol 
anxious to take more additional ton- 
nage than possible at this time. Vol 
ume of new buying for new mode! 
automobiles is not large as yet, but 
a great deal of the current sheet 
shipments is earmarked for the com 
pletion of building schedules for the 
old models. The new price sched 
ule is being adhered to firmly and 
buyers apparently have accepted ii 
without question. 

Cleveland Auto demand is un 
usual for this time of year and or 
ders at the advanced prices, some in 
volving heavy tonnages, have been 
received for the present models. Some 
mills have been forced to turn away 
orders because of inability to meet 
required delivery. Cold-rolled sheets 
are in greater demand than hot-rolled 
with galvanized far ahead of enam 
eled sheet and well above normal. 

Chicago Shipments continue 
heavy but recently were reduced by 
hot weather, which made full opera- 
tion of mills difficult. New business 
is in fair volume, considering that 
consumers during June anticipated 
part of their current needs. Automo- 
tive interests are placing some small 
lots for 1937 models and continue to 
take heavy deliveries. 

Boston—-New England consumers 
are placing orders considerably in 
excess of present consuming require- 
ments to accumulate stocks to tide 
them over any emergency shortage 
In the sheet market considerable 
business of this character has in- 
volved cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets, at the advanced prices. 

New York——-Demand (for _ steel 
sheets is slowing although there is 
still considerable pressure for de 
liveries. Most producers are well 
booked ahead. 

Philadelphia—-A_ tight situation 
continues in sheets, with consumers 
pressing for deliveries and some mills 
now booked solidly until the middle 
of next month and on some grades 
two or three weeks beyond that. 
While some current demand is un 
doubtedly speculative, probably in- 
duced in part by fear of labor trouble 
in the steel industry later, a heavy 
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amount of steel is being consumed through July Some material is go- 
with new tonnage badly needed. Bids ing to automotive builders for old 
were opened July 15 on 250 tons of models and some to partsmakers en 
automobile license tag stock by the gaged on new model equipment, This 
state of Pennsylvania. The material indicates the usual break between 
will be 25 gage, one-pass cold-rolled. old and new model periods will be 
blue-pickled and annealed. Federal! short, probably not more than a 
Industries board, Northeast prison, week or so in mid-August. 
Lewisburg, Pa., is inquiring for 225 St. Louis—A fair volume of new 
tons of 18-gage and lighter, hoi orders for sheets has been booked 
rolled annealed and _ hot rolled at the new price shipments on con 
pickled sheets. tracts continue at the high rate of 
Youngstown, O.—Sheet mills are recent weeks. Consumption is ap- 
operating at practical capacity and parently heavy, and despite strong 
backlogs insure continued operations buying before the July 1 advance, 





In our own warehouses, as well as those of our 
distributors, you will find thousands of bars and 
shapes in hundreds of classifications—each one 
ticketed with a complete record of its chemical 


and physical characteristics. 


Every bar is a thoroughbred" . . . made to meet 
any given requirements .. . the one best steel 
to meet your most exacting specifications in cold 
drawn steel... why Wyckoff is your logical 


specification, always. 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: First National Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mills at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
Turned and Polished Shafting Turned and Ground Shafting 
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consumer stocks as a rule are not 
large. This fact is emphasized by 
pressure for deliveries. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills will main- 
tain production this month much 
higher than anticipated. Buying at 
the old prices created a _ backlog 
which is nearly exhausted, but new 
buying by miscellaneous users fails 
to show the customary July lull. 


Farnham Mfg. Co., Buffalo, has 
moved to larger quarters in the In- 
ternational Railway Co.’s building at 
Seneca and Elk streets. The com- 
pany makes machines for the mill- 
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ing, bakery, chemical, airplane and 
gold mining industries. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 71 


Consumption of bolts, nuts and 
rivets in the farm implement and 
tractor industries is declining season- 
ally, though partly offset by heavier 
requirements of railroad shops and 
railroad equipment builders. Mis- 
cellaneous consumption is _ fairly 
steady for this period, but is tend- 















Chicago 
549 Washington Blvd. 


Detroit 
335 Curtis Bldg. 


The Pyramids Have Stood 
The Test Of Time 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNA., U. S. A. 


ides 335 Postal Station Bldg. 8 Rue de Rocroy 


Merely a_ glance will 


show the relation between 


this ERIE steam’ drop 
hammer and the _ pyra- 
mids. Closer study will 


reveal what its pyramidal 
construction will mean in 


rigidity, accuracy, force of 


blow. Drop forgers will 
know from experience 


that, like the pyramids, 
it will stand the test of 


time. 


The picture shows an 
ERIE steam drop hammer 
equipped with ring type 
ERIE steam 
hammers can also be fur- 
nished with balanced, flat 


piston valve. 


slide valves. 


Indianapolis Paris, France 
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ing downward slightly. 


Prices so far 
have been tested by rather small lots. 


Large rivets are steady at 
Pittsburgh, 3.15c, Chicago. 


3.05¢, 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 71 


After fairly heavy bookings of 
cars and rails railroads are taking a 
breathing spell and in the past week 
only 360 freight cars and 19 passen- 
ger cars were placed, with 6600 tons 
of rails. 

However, car repair work is fur- 
nishing some prospective steel ton- 
nage, the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
inquiring for steel for the repair of 
1000 steel hoppers and the Pennsy}- 
vania is said to be planning an exten- 
sive car repair program. 

Buying of track fastenings is fair 
ly steady at a good rate and further 
buying of steel rails is expected to 
get under way shortly. 


Cars Orders Placed 


Green Bay & Western, 50 box cars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co 
Chicago. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, 60 hoppers, 
to General American Tank Car 
Corp., Chicago. 

Seaboard Air Line, six passenger 
coaches and four combination pas- 
senger and baggage coaches, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co 
Chicago. 

Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
nine coaches, five to be air-condi- 
tioned, to National Steel Car Corp 
Ltd., Montreal 

Wisconsin Central, 250 box cars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co 
Chicago. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Boston & Maine, 2100 tons rails, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Pa. 

St. Louis-Southwestern, 3500 tons to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chica- 
zo, 1000 tonsto Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Car Orders Pending 


Kennecott Copper Co., 50 100-ton ore 
cars, pending 

Lehigh & New 
cars, pending. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, rebuilding of 
1000 hopper cars, bids asked. 


England, six caboose 


Locomotives Pending 


Monessen Southwestern, one _ 0-6-% 
switch engine, bids asked 


Quicksilver 


New York—Quicksilver prices are 
steady with moderate improvement in 
buying interest. Small lots of 15 to 
25 virgin flasks are quoted at $74 to 
$74.50 per 76-pound flask and round 
lots of 100 flasks are quotably $73.50. 
Sales volume also has picked up 
during the past week. 
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Pipe Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—-While no single large 
orders are reported for line pipe, 
other grades are showing continued 
activity. Some new business in small 
lots is going in lap and butt welded 
pipe and also the smaller sizes of 
seamless tubing, most destined di- 
rectly for building construction. Job- 
bers are also taking some interest in 
replenishing stocks of smaller sizes 
of pipe. 

Cleveland——Deliveries still remain 
two or three weeks behind. Much 
standard pipe has been going into in- 
dustrial building work; little ton- 
nage has been used in repair work. 
Large orders have been few the last 
few weeks. Demand for cast pipe 
has been mild, little municipal work 
appearing. 

Chicago— Original low bidder on 
689 tons of 24-inch cast pipe for 
Chicago has been disclosed as low 
on second bids taken recently. Cast 
pipe orders include small lots prin- 
cipally. Producers have sufficient 
backlogs and orders in prospect to 
maintain fairly heavy deliveries 
through the quarter. 

Boston—-While not many large or- 
ders are included in recent cast pipe 
lettings, a good total is made up by 
many small orders. Despite the fact 
that pipe foundries are well provided 
with business, some irregularities in 
price are reflected. 

New York—tThe leading event in 
the cast pipe market here during the 
past week has been the appearance 
of a new inquiry involving 750 tons. 
Otherwise demand is quiet. Prices 
reflect no change. 

Cities Service Co., through its sub- 
sidiary the Penn-York Co., has 
closed bids on several thousand tons 
of 8 and 10-inch steel pipe for a 120- 
mile line from Harrison Valley, Pa., 
to Buffalo and Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has plans for the 
installation of a 4-inech steel pipe 
line near Parmo, N. Y., to cost about 
$50,000. 

Texas Pipe Line Co., Houston, 
Tex., has awarded a lapwelded six- 
inch pipe line to White Deer Pipe 
Line Co., about 1500 tons, to run be- 
tween Crowell and Quanah, Tex., 30 
miles. The line will be Lindewelded 
throughout. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Heavy _ ship- 
ments of cast iron pressure pipe is 
noted, a considerable tonnage mov- 
ing to the far west. Schedules of 
operations range between three and 
five days per week. 

It develops that the large order 
for 60-inch steel pipe for the local 
industrial water project, some 883,- 
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000 lineal feet, totals 10,500 tons. 
Award was to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works and Ingalls Iron Works, both 
for Birmingham shops. 

Youngstown, O.—All grades of 
wrought pipe continue in active de- 
mand. The largest new pipe order, 
aggregating 5000 tons, has been 
started into production at the Brier 
Hill Electric Weld mills of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, for 
the United Gas Public Service Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

Denver—Lock Joint Pipe Co., 


INSUROK 


Prevents Costly Production Delays 


Newark, N. J., has been awarded ten 
miles of 42-inch concrete water pipe 
for this city. Steel requirements are 
about 3500 tons, divided fairly equal- 
ly between rods and 14 to 8 gage 
steel sheets. 

San Francisco—Few cast pipe in- 
quiries are current and aggregate 
less than 600 tons. 

Seattle—-Demand is slow and sales 
consist of small lots out of stock. Sev- 
eral sizable projects are planned 
but details have not been released. 
Portland, Oreg., received eight 
identical bids for furnishing a ton- 





HE illustration at the left shows 

INSUROK bevel and spur pin- 
ions subjected to 24-hours per 
day continuous duty on a 132-inch 
board machine backdrive; hard, 
gruelling, destructive—-the final 
and conclusive test of performance 
of any material. 


When maintenance of production 
schedules is of vital importance; 
where unusual and difficult condi- 
tions are encountered; where de- 
mands are most exacting for wear 
and friction-resisting, dependable, 
trouble-free power transmission 


equipment, INSUROK gears and 


pinions are unmatched in perform- 


ance — outlasting the materials 
they replace. 


These advantages make INSUROK 
the logical choice for all your 
heavy driving equipment. 
Richardson engineers will wel- 
come the opportunity to show 
you how INSUROK cuts costs by 
giving uninterrupted straight-line 
production. 


“The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1858 


Melrose Park, (Chicago) Ill. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Lockland, (Cincinnati) Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








nage of small diameter copper tubing. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


5000 tons, seamless and lap-welded 
pipe for new plant of the United 
Gas Public Service Co., Houston, 
Tex., to Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

1130 tons, 4 to 16-inch, East Bay munici 
pal utility district, Oakland, Calif., al- 
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& Sons Co., Chicago. 

27 tons, 4 to 16-inch, Brookline, 
Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Corp., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

100 tons, 12-inch, Class B, Huntington 
Park, Calif., to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

100 tons, Arlington Gas & Electric 
Co., Arlington, Mass., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

100 tons, Waterville, Me., to United 


located as follows: 


747 tons to United 


States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, ton, N. J. 
N. , and 383 tons to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham Steel Pi 
ipe ace 
467 tons, 6 to 12-inch. Class 250, Glen- p 
dale, Calif., to United States Pipe & 10.500 tons, 60-inch insulated water pipe, 


Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J 
415 tons, city of Toledo, O., to J. 


B. Clow 


States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 


for Birmingham, Ala., industrial 
ter project, to Chicago Bridge & Iron 

















Detroit's 
Newest 


Downtown 


Hotel 


DETROIT LELAND 


800 
OUTSIDE 


ROOMS 


with BATH 
$2.50 single $3.50 double 


Famous for Fine Foods 
Club Breakfasts— 

Bde . . . Be... He 
Lunches— 


Mc... Be... Ke 


Dinners— 


Te... $1... $1.25 


(AT CASS AND 


From the moment you enter our 
doors you will know that here you 
are indeed a guest. You will appreci- 
ate the courteous, cheerful, but un- 
obtrusive service for which the Leland 
is noted. You will revel in the luxury 
you have a right to expect in a hotel 
that’s as modern as temorrow’s motor 
ear. You will like the superbly con- 
venient downtown location. We hope 
you will accept our invitation to make 


the Leland your home in Detroit. 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 


BAGLEY AVENUES) 


DETROIT 
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Works and Ingalls Iron Works, both 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


750 tons, 4 and 6-inch; Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey, Newark, N, J. 

689 tons, 24-inch, Chicago; Glamorgan 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg 
Va., low. : 

148 tons, 4 and 6-inch, Inglewood, Calif. - 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., low. 

110 tons, 4 to 20-inch, Santa Monica 
Calif.. American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., low. 

100 tons, for three pipe culverts for 
highway department, Massachu- 
setts. 

Tonnage unstated; Auburn, Me. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


5904 feet, 24-inch steel water pipe 
Chicago; Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., low. 

Instated tonnage, 120-mile line of 8 
and 10-inch pipe; Penn-York (Go, 
subsidiary of the Cities Service Co., 
60 Wall street, New York, for in- 
stallation from Harrison Valley, 
Pa, to Buffalo and Dunkirk, N. Y. 
nstated tonnage, 4-inch steel pipe 
line; Rochester Gas & Electrie Co., 
Rochester, N. Y¥., for installation 
near Parmo, N. Y., contemplated 


Strip Steel 
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Pittsburgh——Both wide and _nar- 
row strip needs continue to be urged 
upon mills by a wide line of mis- 
cellaneous consumers. While the au- 
tomotive industry still is the largest 
single consumer, the tonnage going 
to other lines of industry makes an 
even larger total. Strip makers are 
operating at about an average of 65 
per cent, with variations above and 
below this rate from week to week. 
The mills are producing at about 61 
per cent hot rolled and 48 per cent 
of cold rolled capacity. Quotations 
are steady and mills appear booked 
through this month and into next. 

Cleveland— Most mills are having 
a hard time cutting down backlogs 
and at the same time meeting de 
livery requirements. In a few cases 
orders had to be rejected. Stock con- 
ditions of some consumers are negli- 
gible, thereby making the delivery 
situation more acute. Consumption 
of electrical equipment manufacturers 
has recently increased. The demand 
from auto parts-makers is holding up 
much better than anticipated. 


Boston — Fear of possible labor 
trouble is causing some consumers 
of strip to accumulate stocks. De- 


layed delivery dates also causes need 
for larger stocks, Cold-rolled strip. 
not advanced July 1, is expected to 
be marked up $2 per ton for fourth 
quarter. 
Chicago—Despite some ; 
in strip consumption, both new busi- 
ness and shipments are being main- 
tained better than usual for this 


recession 
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period. Deliveries of hot-rolled strip 
still are influenced by anticipatory 
puying during last quarter. Some au- 
tomotive business is appearing in 
connection with 1937 models, but 
tonnages involved still are small. De- 
mand for current automotive needs 
continues to better expectations, 


New York—-Automobile manufac- 


turers are specifying less actively for 
strip, but there is little change in 
volume taken by manufacturers of 
electrical devices. 

Youngstown, O.—Strip  require- 
ments not only of auto partsmakers but 
also a wide variety of miscellaneous 
consumers, are being pressed upon 
mills in hot and cold-rolled narrow and 
wide. Important mills here have 
sufficient business to continue at 
current rates of operation through 
July and August. 


Wire 
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Cleveland — The recent drought 
has had little effect on agricultural 
demand for merchant wire products. 
Demand for nails, wire rods and 
spring wire is holding well, some 
concerns reporting the first half of 
July as good as June. Prices remain 
firm. 

Chicago——Manufacturers’ wire de- 
mand holds closely to the June rate, 
an unusual trend for this period, 
which usually is accompanied by re- 
ceding activity. 

Boston — Steel wire buying has 
been stimulated by apprehension as 
to the labor situation and a growing 
impression that wire prices will be 
advanced for fourth quarter. Sev- 
eral users Of manufacturers’ wire are 
building reserves for three to six 
months as a cushion and will con- 
tinue to buy current requirements. 
Deliveries in four to six weeks now 
is the earliest generally promised. 
The only weakness is in nails, quoted 
at $2.10, base, Pittsburgh, per keg, 
with shading of 10 cents per keg. 


Tin Plate 
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Pittsburgh—tTin mill activity con- 
tinues to be an unsual feature of the 
trade this year. Mills making tin 
plate continue to operate about 95 
to 98 per cent of capacity and ap- 
parently no let-up is in sight. The 
new demand for tin cans for other 
purposes than fruit, vegetable and 
fish canning apparently is bridging 
over the usual dull spells between 
the old time seasons, making it 
more of a continuous affair through- 
out the year. 

Philadelphia—Tin plate demand 
here and in the Baltimore district 
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continues high. While specifications 
in some areas inland have been ad- 
versely affected by dry weather, this 
has not proved the case here to date, 
probably due in part to the fact that 
considerable tin plate is going into 
manufacturers’ cans and for oil and 
beer containers. Of interest to the 
trade here is the sale of the Wilkes- 
Barre Can Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to 
the Continental Can .Co., New York. 
Work here on the new plant of the 
Acme division of the Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., Baltimore, is being rushed. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—-Billets and sheet bars 
for the general trade continue scarce 
since makers themselves are using 
up practically every pound of semi- 
finished they can produce. Hence 
only small surpluses are available for 
sale, and even then, buyers are com- 
pelled to watch shipments closely if 


their needs be urgent. Quotations 


are unchanged and prices show steadi- 
ness and strength. 
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We announce an improved 
Clark Edgewound Non- 
Breakable Resistor. 


The improvement includes 
a new welded terminal 
construction and _ wider 
spacing between sections. 


insures a permanently perfect connection. 


The wider spacing gives easier access to the entire bank and allows 
better air circulation for dissipating the heat. 


The terminal is copper strip welded direct to the edge of the resistance 
metal and firmly supported by the frame. 


This construction is 
mounting. 


used only on 


Resistors built for separate 





THE CLARK CONTROLLER CO. 


1146 East 152nd St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Shapes 
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New York—wWhile awards in the 
metropolitan area totaled under 2000 
tons the pending list was increased 
by 13,300 tons, involved in seven 
projects. A large amount of tonnage 
in the aggregate is under negotia- 
tion. On much of the pending ton- 
nage quotations were made before 
the end of June so that they will be 
accepted at the old 1.90c base, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., price if closed during 
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July. On new work coming out since 
the beginning of July the price on 
plain material] is 2.00c base, Bethle- 
hem. 

Cleveland—Since most anticipated 
tonnage is for identified jobs placed 
at the old price, little new business 
at the advanced price has been 
placed or expected until after the 
first of August when price protection 
will expire. Inquiries for the hockey 
rink here and the extension of the 
Libby-Owens Ford glass plant at 


Toledo, O., have not yet been 
awarded. 
Chicago—Placing of 8225 tons of 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 





Mercury Shows Heels 


EW YORK CENTRAL did not ask 

us to take a ride on its new Cleve- 
land-Detroit whizzer, the Mercury, last 
Monday when a party of some 50 re- 
porters and other press’ attaches 
steamed up to Detroit and back for 
the day, but we heard all about the 
trip from one of our operatives who 
made the journey. 

The boys all piled on the seven-car 
streamliner about 9 a. m. and had 
practically the run of the train, with a 
dozen or so officials of the N.Y.C., in- 
cluding President Williamson, to an- 
swer questions. One intrepid reporter 
insisted on riding in the engineer's 








INQUISITIVE CAMERA Dept.—X 


C. “ED” KREUTZBERG, engineer- 

ing editor of STEEL, who has been 
pounding the editorial typewriter for 
better than 20 years. Former Eastern 
Manager for StTee., Ed probably can 
be found at this moment at the corner 
of Broadway and 42nd, wondering 
whether or not to go down to the Vil- 


lage for an evening 





lap, and over the engineer's objections 
this was permitted. 

Opening her up when the flyer hit 
the clear stretches of track, the en- 
gineer pulled his charge into Detroit 
shortly before noon, covering the 180- 
mile jaunt in 2 hours and 47 minutes 

three minutes better than scheduled 
time. 

Our observer reports the run char- 
acterized by effortless, noiseless speed ; 
delightful air conditioning (it was 100 
outside the closed. windows); a low- 
pitehed musical whistle rarely heard by 
passengers; a hearty wave from Mrs 





Wiggs of the cabbage patch at Monroe, 
Mich.; and no sour-pussed conductor 
coming around to shout: “TICKETS!” 


That “low-pitched musical whistle” 
is what bothers us. To our way of 
thinking, half the thrill of railroading 
was contained in the two-long, two- 
short mournful wails of the old-time 
passenger locomotives. That plus the 
smell of rich bituminous smoke, plus 
penny drinking cups and water so cold 
it could scareely be downed, plus stand- 
ing on the rear platform and watching 
two shining ribbons of steel clicking 
away into the distance. 

Still, if the N.Y.C. would like us to 
try out the Mercury ourselves some- 
time, we might do it, just to see if 
we couldn’t get a little bit better 
streamlined outlook on _ things. (see 
article on p. 19) 


* o . 
Copy Service 


HOEVER dashes off those ad- 

vertisements for New York’s Hotel 
Piccadilly, which appear regularly in 
STREL, seems to have a flair for turn- 
ing a neat phrase or two. Witness: 
“Pick the Piccadilly Say ‘Hello’ 
to a good ‘Buy’. . . Times SQUARE is 
all ‘ROUND you . soft ‘sleepyhead’ 
beds ... center of the city’s glamour 
yet removed from its clamor.’’ 

A few others come to mind; we of- 
fer them to the Piccadilly free of 
charge: “Try some Piccalilli at Hotel 
Piccadilly. . . . Piccadilly—the place for 
peccadillos. . . . Ho-tel us please if the 
service doesn’t appease. . no booms 
allowed in our rooms... . just the spot 
for a_ spot.” 


. * 7 
Prize Gehoo 


ROBABLY takes all sorts of people 

to make a world, as some by-gone 
cliche expert once observed, but there 
is one form of genus chiselus whose 
outlook on life must be a sorry one 
That is the type of person who re- 
ceives by hook or crook one of STEEL’s 
business reply envelopes, some airmail 
variety, en which no postage is re- 
quired, and then uses it to mail us 
some tripe-like publicity about a Little 
Marvel Gold-Plated Oilean with De- 
tachable Air Conditioned Spout. 

Such a gesture is one sure way to 
guarantee against ever interesting us 
or any of our friends (514) in a Little 
Marvel Gold-Plated Oilean with De- 
tachable Air Conditioned Spout. 


SHRDLU 





shapes and piling has bolstered struc. 
tural awards. The contract for the 
Chicago river lock, involving 5459 
tons of shapes and piling, has 
been placed. New inquiries are 
headed by 2300 tons for the Ashland 
avenue bridge and 1000 tons for a 
truck terminal building. Low bidders 
have been announced on 1043 tons 
for four Illinois bridges in varioys 
districts, A large tonnage is involved 
in pending work. 

Boston—While only four new let- 
tings of size are reflected in the New 
England structural market, all fabri- 
eating shops are busy. On all new 
work the new price of 2.00c, base, 
Bethlehem, Pa., on plain shapeg is 
being quoted and market is firm. So 
far, however, the new price has not 
been done on large tonnage in view 
of the extent to which quotations on 


identified tonnages were made be- 
fore the end of June. 
Philadelphia Activity has 


slumped with no outstanding orders 
reported and with probably not 
more than six or seven pending 
projects running over 300 tons each. 
Practically all of these latter, more- 
over, came up for figuring originally 
in June. Nevertheless, district fab- 
ricators report considerable business 
from the outside and much tonnage 
in various districts is pending. Shape 
prices are firm at the new level of 
2.00c, Bethlehem, Pa., or 2.11%%¢, 
delivered, Philadelphia. 
Birmingham, Ala. Fabricating 
shops are maintaining active operat- 
ing schedules and heavy shipments 
are being made. New business ag- 
gregates well and business in hand 
and in sight warrants continuation of 


present schedules for an _ indefinite 
period. 
San Francisco—The _ structural 


shape market is active and 3588 tons 
were placed last week, bringing the 
aggregate for the year to 115,251 
tons as compared with 53,460 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1935 

Seattle—Business continues — in 
good volume, new projects are com- 
ing up for figures and considerable 
tonnage is pending. Local fabricators 
have bid on 900 tons on six units 
for the proposed plant addition by 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended July 17 23,216 
Week ended July 10 41,952 
Week ended July 3 46,249 
This week, 1935 . 16,598 
Weekly average, 1935 17,081 
Weekly average, 19236 22,309 
Weekly average, June 25,036 
Total to date, 1935 443,054 
Total to date, 1936 646,976 
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Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash. 
No award has been made. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5000 tons, piling, Chicago river lock, Chi- 
cago sanitary district, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

1760 tons, dam, Lynxville, Wis., to 
R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

1625 tons, piling, Mississippi river lock, 
Clarksville, Mo., to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

1200 tons, Hope street senior high 
school, Providence, R. I., to Beth- 
lehem Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa. : 

1190 tons, highway bridge for state of 
Ohio, Sheffield Village, to Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 

990 tons, school, Whitesboro, N. Y.., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

900 tons, plant buildings, Flint, Mich., 
to Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit. 

700 tons, additional, two hangars for 
Yerba Buena shoals, San Francisco, 
to Judson-Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

640 tons, factory addition for Inland 
Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., to Burger Iron 
Works, Akron, 0. 

626 tons, three bridges for United 
States engineer office, Los Angeles, 
as follows: 217 tons, Washington 
boulevard bridge, 212 tons, Adams 
boulevard bridge and 197 tons, Con- 
cord street bridge, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

530 tons, alterations to Allegheny high 
school, Pittsburgh, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

505 tons, malt house, Chicago, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine., Chi- 
cago. 

500 tons, plant building, Monroe, 
Mich., to Grand Rapids Steel & Sup- 
ply Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

498 tons, sheet piling for bureau of 
reclamation at Potholes, Calif., un- 
der three specifications, A-42045-A, 
A-42,044-A and 29-24-A, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

485 tons, bridge, Lake county, Illi- 


nois, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 
480 tons, bridge Buchanan county, 


Missouri, to St. Joseph Structural 
Steel Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

475 tons, plant addition, Detroit, to 
R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

410 tons, manufacturing building, Star- 
cor Realty Co., Maspeth, N. Y., to 
Gaynor Iron Works, Brooklyn, 
oe. 

875 tons, Wood River bridge, Madison 
county, Illinois, to St. Louis Struc- 
tural Steel Co., East St. Louis, II. 

$40 tons, highway bridge for state of 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis, to Bethle 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

310 tons, Franklin. street viaduct, 
Washington, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

27 tons, two bridges for Chicago. Bur 
lington and Quincy railroad, Wiggins. 
Colo., and Chariton, Iowa. to Amet 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, Kenilworth street bridge for 
United States engineer office, Los 
Angeles, to Consolidated Steel Corp 
Los Angeles. 

220 tons, state highway bridge for In 
diana, at Highland, to American 

Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, highway bridge for state of 
Ohio at Hamilton, O., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

200 tons, bridge work for All-Ameri- 
can canal system, invitation A- 
42.001-A, California, to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co.., Roanoke, Va 

190 tons, state highway bridge, Strass- 
burg, Va., to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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160 tons, highway bridge, for state of 
Maine, at Dyer Brook, Me., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

155 tons, bridge, Terrace avenue and 
103rd street, Chicago, to Lakeside 
Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee. 

152 tons, Blackfoot river bridge, Mon- 
tana, to unnamed interest. 

150 tons, office building, Automatic 
Fire Alarm Co., Boston, to New 
England Structural Co., Everett, 
Mass. 

150 tons, state grade crossing elimina- 
tion, Sharon, Mass., to United Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 

150 tons, sheet piling, jetty repairs, 
Nome, Alaska, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Seattle. 

140 tons, St. Johns Seminary building, 
Brighton, Mass., to New England 








month. 





Structural Co., Everett, Mass 

135 tons, highway project, Jenkins 
county, Georgia, to Bethlehem Fab- 
ricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

125 tons, office addition, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., to Lake- 
side Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee. 

125 tons, H-steel piling, state bridge 
Pasco, Wash., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Seattle. 

125 tons, state overcrossing, Centralia, 
Wash., to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle. 

125 tons, archives building, Springfield, 
Ill., to A. F. Anderson Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

115 tons, two buildings, Aluminum 
Co. of America, New Kensington, 
Pa., and Garwood, N. J., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 





Chain links made from 
our Special “DD” 
Steel. 


treng th! 


Whether it’s chain links, digger teeth, 
crusher bars, gears, clamshell or shovel 
buckets and dippers, pug mill knives, 
scraper bars or similar heavy duty cast- 
ings, you will get maximum satisfaction 
from the strength and hardness of Da- 
mascus castings. 


Our modern foundry is equipped with 
two 114-ton Heroult electric furnaces 
with a capacity of 


200 tons per 


We are prepared to produce 
castings of from one to 750 pounds 
in Manganese and Alloy Steels. 


The DAMASCUS STEEL CASTING CO. 
New Brighton, Pa. 


(Pittsburgh District) 


A MASCUS STEELCASTINGS 





(Manganese and Alloy) 
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AND no 
PAYROLL 
INCREASE 


TWO TYPES 


AEROPLANE 

—--+ 
for moving large 
volumes of air 
(3,700 15,600 
C.F.M.) at moder- 
ate velocities 
(2,600 3,850 
F.P.M.) 








VANO ... =. 


t-— - 

for moving moderate 

volumes (1,500-3,000 

C.F.M.) at high ve- 

locities (4300 F.P.M.) 

BOTH are portable, light-weight, sturdy. 

Both useful also for general ventilating, cool 

ing, drying, driving out foul air, removing 
dust, smoke, gasses, etc. 

Write for Bulletin 164-2 


COPPUS 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 





375 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass., sales offices 
and distributors listed in Thomas’ Register. 
In Sweet's — Steam Turbines, Air Filters, Blowers, 
Heat Killers. 
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115 tons, repairs to international 
boundary commission bridge at E! 
Paso, Tex., to Darbyshire Harvie 
Iron & Machine Co., El Paso. 

110 tons, state highway bridge, Char- 
lotte, N. C., to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

105 tons, Wheellock bridge, Grafton, 
Vt., to Vermont Structural Steel 
Corp., Burlington, Vt. 

100 tons, two state bridges, Alna, Me., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, malt house addition, D. D. 
Weschler & Sons Co., Milwaukee, to 
Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 

100 tons, warehouse for Copelin Co., 
Pasadena, Calif., to Pacific Iron & 
Steel Co., Los Angeles. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


7400 tons, Sixth avenue subway, route 
101, section 9, Thirty-third to 
Fortieth streets, New York; bids 
Aug. 4. 

4195 tons, including 1620 tons of pil 
ing, Mississippi river dam No. 22, 
Saverton, Mo.; bids to United States 
engineer, St. Louis, Aug. 18. 

3500 tons, federal building, Cincin- 
nati; bids July 31; reinforcing steel 
requirements, 600 tons, 

2300 tons, Ashland avenue bridge, Chi- 
cago; bids to commissioner of pub- 
lic works, Chicago, July 31. 

2000 tons, garage, department of sani- 
tation, Fifty-sixth street and 
Twelfth avenue, New York. 

1500 tons, shapes and piling, pier, Sin- 
clair Refining Co., Marcus Hook, Pa.; 
bids opened July 17. 

1300 tons, apartment, 19 East Seventy- 
second street, New York; general 
contract to Hegeman-Harris Co., 
New York. 

1100 tons, subway alterations, route 
108, sections 10 and 11, New York; 
J. Leopold & Co., New York, low. 

1000 tons, building, Brooklyn state 
hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edward 
Corning Co., New York, low. 

1000 tons, Keeshin terminal building, 
Chicago. 

920 tons, highway bridges, for state of 
Illinois, at Lake Bluff and Sherman, 
Ill. 

770 tons, state bridge, Crawford 
county, Pennsylvania; new bids to 
be asked July 24. 

750 tons, cantilever bridge, Woodville, 
Miss. 

600 tons, overhead crossing, Milwau- 
kee. 

526 tons, bridge, Sangamon county, 
Illinois; Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Decatur, Il, low. 

400 tons, Maxwell school, Syracuse uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

350 tons, synagogue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

230 tons, New Jersey state highway 

bridge, Jersey City, N. J.; bids 

opened July 20. 

5 tons, bridge in St. John’s county, 

Florida, for United States engineers 

corps. 

217 tons, including 
ing, Puyallup river bridge, 
county, Washington; Teufel & Carl- 
son, Seattle, low. 

200 tons, assembling plant, Chevrolet 
Motor Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

160 tons, bridge for Southern railway, 
Clifton, Va. 

160 tons, bridge, Lake county, Illinois; 
Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago, 
low. 

150 tons, baking building, New Standard 
Baking Co., Philadelphia. 
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52 tons steel pil- 


STEEL 


Pierce 


113 tons, Del Amo street bridge for 
United States engineer office, Log 
Angeles; Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth. 
lehem, Pa., low. 

100 tons, North Carolina state high. 
way bridge, Greenville, N. C.; bids 
opened July 16. 

100 tons, warehouse addition, United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, bridge, Douglas county, Tj. 
nois; Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Decatur, IIl., low, 

100 tons, west side police station, Mj). 
waukee; Milwaukee Structural] Stee] 
Co., Milwaukee, low. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 71 


New York Awards aggregated 
considerably less than 500 tons with 
little new work coming out at the 
moment. While most sellers are op 
the basis of 2.05c, base, Pittsburgh, 
equivalent to 2.40c, New York, or 
2.50c delivered at the building site. 
not all sellers have firmed up to this 
level. 

Pittsburgh——While a considerable 
number of pending projects involve 
some fair-sized tonnages, composed 
mostly of public work, there is some 
hesitancy in closing these. A num- 
ber of private projects involving 50 
to 75 tons each are being closed 
from time to time, making a fair 
total at the end of each week, Con- 
siderable road work is in progress 
and more is planned for later in the 
summer, into which some large ton- 
nages of steel are expected to go. 
Ferguson & Edmondson, Pittsburgh, 
were low on a state highway letting 
at Harrisburg, Pa., in Cumberland 
and Perry counties, involving about 
180 tons of bars.. 

Cleveland — Mills are operating 
close to capacity. The earliest date on 
which shipments can be promised is 
almost two weeks. Most of this ton- 
nage is composed of small orders 
for private work. Some fabricators 
are having a hard time obtaining ma- 
terial from mills, thereby upsetting 
their production schedules. 

Chicago—While orders for con- 
crete bars are only fair, mills are 
rushed in attempting to fill old com- 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended July 17 ............ 8,641 
Week ended July 10 ............ 6,107 
Week ended July 8 ............ 22,414 
This week, 1066 .......:<.:.... 4,608 
Weekly average, 1935 ...... 5a 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936 ..... 6,536 
Weekly average, June ........ 3,308 

132. 


Total to date, 1935 ............ om 
Total to date, 1936 
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mitments. Heavy deliveries are in 
prospect for the balance of this 
quarter since backlogs shortly will 
be supported by the substantial ton- 
nages now pending. Several] thousand 
tons for river locks and dams will 
be placed soon. A steady flow of 
small orders continues. 

Boston—New business in concrete 
reinforcing bars aggregates between 
4000 and 5000 tons. Considerable 
additional tonnage is pending. While 
some sellers recently published their 


concrete reinforcing bar price, new 
billet material, at 2.10ec, base, Buf- 


fulo, equivalent to 2.46c, delivered, 
Boston, some others did not and the 
current price level is not entirely 
firm. 
Philadelphia 
in tonnage is noted here. 
of 100 tons or more have 
ported over the past few days, and 
apart from some federal housing 
work due late this month and early 
in August, little outstanding tonnage 
is being figured. The largest award 
to be noted was placed in Washing- 
ton, involving 1365 tons for a ware- 
house. Billet steel bar 
holding fairly well while rail 
bar prices are subject to marked con 
instances. On a 
$42 a ton 


A marked easing up 
No orders 
been re- 


prices are 
steel 
cessions in some 
large school job recently 
was reliably reported as having been 


quoted, this involving bending, size 
extras, drawings and trucking. 
San Francisco—More than thirty 


projects calling for 100 tons or more 
of reinforcing bars have just been 
placed. Republic Steel Corp. secured 
six specifications for the bureau of 
reclamation, Denver, for delivery at 
Potholes, Calif., Odair, Wash., and 
Moon Lake dam, Utah, aggregating 
985 tons. Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. booked two projects for the 
same bureau, involving 194 tons for 
Odair, Wash., and 162 tons for Pot- 
holes, Calif. 

Seattle—-The awards in- 
volved small lots of than 100 
tons each but the aggregate totaled 
several hundred tons. Local mills are 
busy, backlog being larger than for 


week's 


less 


some time. Industrial requirements 
are increasing, giving the outlook 
more promise. There are still ealls 


for merchant bars notwithstanding 
the increase effective July 1. Business 
pending is normal. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1500 tons, Old Harbor village hous 
ing project, Boston. to Northern 
Steel Co.. Medford, Mass., through 
Mathew J. Cummings Co.. Boston. 

1365 tons, Hecht warehouse, Wash 
ington, to Rosslyn Steel Co., Ross- 
lyn, Va.; possibly 300 tons of shapes 
also will be required; Consolidated 


Engineering Co., Baltimore, is gen- 
eral contractor. 
300 tons, to W. Ames & Co., Jersey 


through procurment di- 
department, New 


City, N. J., 
Vision, treasury 
York. 
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650 tons, Hope street school, Provi 
dence, R. I., to Barker Steel Co 
Cambridge, Mass., through John 
Bowen Construction Co., Boston. 

557 tons, four specifications, bureau 
of reclamation at Potholes, Calif., 


to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
400 tons, public schools, Los Angel 
to unnamed interests 
350 tons, building for Hollywood high 
school, Los Angeles, to Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 


300 tons, buildings for Manchester ave 


nue school, Los Angeles, to un 
named interest. 
270 tons, United States veterans hos 


pital building, Bedford, Mass., to 
Bucher Steel Co., Cambridge. Mass 
248 tons, invitation 38267-A for bu 
reau of reclamation, Odair, Wash., 
to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
194 tons, invitation 38269-A for bu 


reau of reclamation at Odair, Wash 
to Concrete engineering Co., Oma 
ha, Nebr. 


180 tons, invitation 43071-A for bu 


reau of reclamation at Moon Lake 
project, Utah, to Republic Stes 
Corp., Cleveland 


A-42,049-A_ for 
Pothok 
Iron Co 


162 tons, invitation 
bureau of reclamation, 
Calif., to Colorado Fuel & 
Pueblo, Colo. 

150 tons, malt addition, I). ID 
Weschler & Sons Co., Milwaukee, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

150 tons, Main street school, Los An 
geles, to Consolidated 
Los Angeles. 

30 tons, grade 
Sharon, Mass., 


house 


Steel (‘orp., 


crossing eliminatior 

to Truscon Steel Co 
Youngstown, i; through Arute 
Bros., New Britain, Conn 

125 tons, Malabar street 
Angeles, to Blue Diamond 


school 1.08 


Corp. 


Los Angeles 
110 tons, sewage disposal plant, Rock- 


land state hospital, Orangeburg, 
N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., through F. H. McGraw 
Co., New York. 

100 tons, alterations to gymnasium, 


school, Los 


Corp., 


high 
Diamond 


Burroughs junior 
Angeles, to Blue 
Los Angeles. 

100 tons, gymnasium, Gardena high 
school, Los Angeles, to Consolidated 


Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
100 tons, auditorium, Gage avenue 
school, Los Angeles, to Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., Los Angeles 


100 tons, office addition for Kimberly 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., to Trus 
con Steel Co., Youngstown. O 


100 tons, American Railway Express 
Co. garage, Boston. to Capital Steel 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

100 tons, state highway work, Dover, 
N. H., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs 
town, ©O., through Central Con 
struction Co Lawrence Mass 

100 tons, building, Cushman Bakery 


Co., Lynn, Mass., to Joseph T. Ryer 
son & Son Inc. Chicago 

100 tons, state highway underpass 
Springfield, Mass., to Joseph T. Ky 
erson & Son Ine Chicago. 

iv0 tons, state grade crossing elimin 


Goodmans N I, to lzoe 
bros., Newark, N. J through Wel 
don Contracting Co, Westfield, N. J 


ation, 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


tons of 


900 tons, including 2000 

trusses, paving Golden Gate bridge, 
San Francisco; bids opened. 

400 tons, Hill Creek housing develop 
ment, Philadelphia, new bids Aug. 
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OUNTING costs in both labor and materials are 
in part, responsible to the manufacturer’s consistent 


switch to steel stampings. 


Not only have stampings 


proved themselves economically correct, but they have 
become more practical in application. 


To justify this lower stamping cost, your product must 
be studied by men thoroughly skilled in stamping practice 
and backed by a plant modernly equipped with presses 


of great productive range 


. . These are your facilities 


at Parish and Parish welcomes your blue-prints and 


specifications. 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts., READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Framciseo, Cal. 
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7: bids on two other federal hous- 
ing projects, Wayne, Pa., and Camden, 
N. J., will be opened this month. 

600 tons, New Jersey state highway, 
route 25, section 24; John I’. Laffer- 
ty, Haddon Heights, N. J.; low. 

500 tons, state bridge, Lynnfield, Mass. 

500 tons, air terminal building, San 
Francisco; bids July 22. 

400 tons, grain elevator, Landish- 
Stoppenbach Co., Milwaukee, at 
Jefferson Junction, Wis.; bids soon. 

250 tons, New Jersey state highway, 
route 44, sections 2A, 4A and 7; 
Charles D. Prosser, Pitman, N. J., 
low. 

125 tons, reservoir, Arlington, Mass.; 
O'Malley «& Delaney, Waltham, 
Mass., low. 

100 tons, contract B, metropolitan dis- 
trict water supply commission, Bos- 
ton; Benjamin Foster Co., Philadel- 
phia, low. 

Unstated tonnage 
Co. store, Salem, Oreg.; 
cago, July 20. 

Unstated tonnage, 294-foot overcross- 
ing, Bonner county, Idaho; bids to 
state at Boise, Idaho, July 17. 


Montgomery-Ward 
bids at Chi- 


Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—Continued steadiness 
in quotations and regularity of ship- 
ments are features of the pig iron 
market. Most sales are for 50 to 100 
tons, practically for immediate ship- 
ment, most frequent buyers being 
malleable and gray iron foundries. 
Cleveland—Shipments so far this 
month are exceptional in exceeding 
the first two weeks in June; however 
July is expected to end slightly be- 
hind June. A noticeable decrease in 
shipments to farm equipment suppli- 
ers has been felt, the tractor divi- 
sion being the only one to hold the 





—The Market Week— 


high level recently reached. Motor 
car foundries also show a tapering 
off in consumption, but the reverse is 
true in demands from railroad cast- 
ing foundries. 

Chicago—Hot weather last week 
curtailed foundry schedules and con- 
tributed slightly to reduced _ ship- 
ments of pig iron. Consumption of 
castings has been receding in the 
farm implement, tractor and auto- 
motive fields, and some reduction in 
deliveries this month is not unlikely. 
Demand for railroad equipment parts 
partly offsets the lighter activity else- 
where. Prices are firm. 

Boston—The pig iron market is 
disturbed by offers by a Buffalo pro- 
ducer at $1 under the market; a 
stock of only about 2000 tons is in- 
volved so that the market is not af- 
fected, The melt at New England 
foundries continues good, but most 
consumers are well stocked so that 
new buying is scattered and does not 
involve any large lots. 

New York 
and continued 
foundries here have restricted sales. 
Such buying as prevails continues to 
be chiefly carlots for nearby ship- 
ment. Prospects of labor trouble in 
the steel industry are viewed with 
less concern and hence there is less 
protective buying. Sellers look for 
relatively little activity before Sep- 
tember. 

Philadelphia—Purchase of several 
thousand tons of basic iron is out- 
standing in the market, and repre- 
sents consumer’s requirements for 
this quarter. Although buying other- 
wise is of hand-to-mouth character, 


Seasonal influences 
strikes at iron 
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volume of this-miscellaneous business 
appears to be expanding. One lead- 
ing seller reports business so far this 
month is in excess of bookings in 
June. Domestic quotations are firm. 

Buffalo—Merchants are utilizing 
this period to add to stocks. Con- 
sumers are not pressing for deliver- 
ies, but sales continue in good pro- 
portions. Ten blast furnaces are in 
production, 

Cincinnati Decreasing melt in 
foundries on automobile parts and 
those supplying machine tool manu- 
facturers is reflected in a modest de- 
cline in pig iron shipments. Other 
foundries are holding close to previ- 
ous levels. Most ordering is for im- 
mediate needs, 

St. Louis—Melt of pig iron has re- 
ceded from the contra-seasonal high 
levels in June and earlier this month. 
Mills and foundries are well equipped 
with orders, for a large part of 
which they are under pressure for 
prompt delivery. Shipments are 
holding up well, and some new busi- 
ness has been booked, though most 
users are fully covered for normal 
third quarter requirements. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Slight increase 
in pig iron demand is noted, with 
ten furnaces active. Pipe makers are 
steady melters, but are buying only 
against immediate needs. 

Seattle—-With foundry operations 
increasing, demand has improved for 
pig iron. Third quarter price for 
Columbia No. 1 remains unchanged 
at $17.50 base, Ironton, Utah. Steel 
foundries in the Pacific northwest 
are practically running to capacity, 
some plants having refused new busi- 
ness. Iron foundries are less active, 
the situation being irregular. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Severe hot weather 
has limited pig iron sales and awards 
for the week dropped below 500 
tons. Demand is entirely for spot de- 
livery and melters show no interest 
in future needs. Sales mostly were 
in foundry grades and odd lots of 
malleable, with no demand for basic. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 
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Pittsburgh—The market 
seems to be the only spot in the iron 
and steel trades upon which the sum- 
mer doldrums have settled. New 
business in scrap is being restricted 
to a minimum both by buyers and 
The price of $14 for No. 1 
heavy melting steel is not attractive 
tc those holding some surplus sup- 
plies and the mills are not receptive 
to that price. About the only ac- 
tivity this week in the trade is con- 
tinued good shipments on contracts 


serap 


sellers. 
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while both dealers and brokers are 
marking time. Quotations on all 
grades are unchanged. 

Cleveland——Strength continues in 
steel and iron scrap but activity is af 
a minimum. Melt is heavy but con- 
sumers have sufficient reserves and 
are out of the market. Scarcity ex- 
ists in important grades. 

Chicago—Scrap prices continue 
strong but the market has_ been 
quiet. New business in heavy melt- 
ing steel is low, with this grade nom- 
jnally continuing $13 to $13.50. 
Dealers are paying $13.25 to $13.50 
to pick up this grade, with substan- 
tially higher figures for railroad ma- 
terial, Steel foundry grades con- 
tinue active. 

Boston——To obtain iron and stee!} 
scrap in larger volume, brokers here 
have increased buying prices on steel 
ear axles 50 cents a ton on forge 
fashings, mixed shafting, skeleton 
and machine shop turnings 25 cents. 
They also have advanced buying 
prices on steel scrap for export. 

New York—cContinued good buy- 
ing of iron and steel scrap by do- 
mestic users, as well as for export, 
has brought further advances in 
prices paid by brokers. They have 
advanced No. 1 machinery cast by $1 
a ton for shipment to Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and now are quoting $10 to 
$10.50, f.o.b. cars, New York and 
Brooklyn, on this grade. They have 
advanced machine turnings 50 cents 
and now are paying $4 to $4.25 for 
this item. 

Philadelphia —- Further strength 
prevails in scrap, with advances in 
several grades. The principal grades 
of steel and cast scrap are un- 
changed, although largely untested. 
Apart from continued buying for 
Bethlehem, Pa., at $12 to $12.50, de- 
livered, with the inside figure repre- 
senting scattered nearby purchases, 
there have been no important pur- 
chases of No. 1 steel scrap in this 
district recently. 

Buffalo—Nominal prices prevail in 
scrap as dealers ask a minimum of 
$13.50 for No. 1 heavy melting steel 
and mills offer only $12 to $12.50. 
Such sales as have been made at 
lower offers are of material on which 
there are deductions according to 
grade, some dealers assert. New busi- 
ness is lacking in specialties but de- 
liveries of all grades continue heavy 
and melt is at the peak of recent 
years. 

Detroit—_The market is strong, and 
@ number of grades have been 
marked up 25 to 50 cents. Demand 
from outside districts is active, and 
Production of scrap at automotive 
Plants is holding up better than was 
anticipated. 

Cincinnati— Dealers’ buying prices 
on iron and steel scrap show strength 
despite mill reluctance to buy. Heavy 
Melting steel and No. 1 cast are 50 
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cents higher in sympathy with neigh 
boring markets. Turnings and bor 
ings are dull and unchanged. 

St. Louis—Tone of the market for 
iron and steel scrap is strong. A 
contributing influence has been ef- 
forts of dealers to secure material 
to apply on contracts. There is a 
shortage of a number of grades, 
notably railroad steel specialties and 
malleable. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
scrap are buying in limited quanti 
ties, and the market is still dull with 
prices low. 


in small tonnages. 

Seattle—-The Orient continues 
apathetic but Japanese buyers are 
willing to deal for desirable tonnages 
under the market. Domestic turn 
over is steady as local mills are buy 
ing in considerable volume, paying 
$10 for No. 1 and $8 for No. 2. These 
prices control the export situation in 
which rails are quoted at $12. Im 
proved foundry operations are stimu 
lating domestic scrap sales. Export 
ing houses are replenishing their 
stocks anticipating increased in 
oniry from the Orient within a short 
time. 

Toronto, Ont. Trading in iron 
and steel scrap dropped sharply dur 
ing the week and dealers state there 
was little movement. Mills in the 


Consumers of 


Heavy melting steel is 
quoted around $9 but purchases are 


Hamilton district took small _ ton- 
nages of heavy melting steel and 
there was minor call from Montreal 
but very little new buying was re- 
perted. Prices are unchanged 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 74 


Cleveland—The market on cold 
rolled jobbing steel items has been 
advanced $3 a ton, effective July 15, 
to meet the recent rise in mill prod- 
ucts. General demand has recovered 
after a mild recession in the first 
week of July, 

Chicago—-Sales declined last week. 
attributed to intense heat, which cur 
tailed operations at many consuming 
plants, 

Boston The fact that business 
booked by iron and steel jobbers is 
Slightly below the record breaking 
June rate is not regarded as signifi 
cant since indications are that there 
has been no drop in consumption. 

New York—lIron and steel jobbers 
here have put into effect a general 
advance of $2 a ton to parallel the 
advances in mill prices on sheets, 
bars, plates and shapes which be 
came effective July 1. 


Philadelphia—cContrary to earlier 
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Rolled Steel Wheels — Rolled 
Forgings — Steel Castings — Steel Tires 
Springs — Gear Blanks 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS COMPANY 


BURNHAM, MIFFLIN CO., PENNA. 
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expectations, warehouse demand has 

not yet responded to the usual sea- 
influences, but has well 

maintained at the June 

creases of $2 to $3 a ton, which be 


been 
rate. In 


sonal 


came effective July 1, have been 
well received by consumers. 
Detroit Sales continue fairl; 


steady, though recently were affected 
adversely by the heat wave, July 
business is expected to be equal to o1 
in excess of that of June. 
Cincinnati—-Demand for 
house materials for industrial needs 
combination 


ware 
is active. Because of 
with sustained building requirements 
the present level of sales is slightly 
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HOTEL VALUE! 


The Benjamin Franklin is 
not merely Philadelphia’s 
biggest hotel. It’s a big 
hotel value. Large, modern 
rooms. Delicious food. 
Marvelous service. A con- 
venient location in the busi- 
ness and shopping center. 
Rates from $3.50 a day. 

If you demand full value 
for your money, you'll like 
the Benjamin Franklin. 


1200 ROOMS 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


Philadelphia 








—The Market Week— 
higher than last month. New prices 
are well established. 

St. Louis—Demand for warehouse 
materials holds up well, though the 
average daily rate during the past 
week or ten days has fallen slightly 
below the June average. New pur 
chasing is mainly in small lots for 
prompt delivery. 

Seattle—-Business is fair, although 
the reaction from 
ume, due to price increases July 1, 
is now being felt. Retailers are well 
stocked and jobbers report less turn 
over under the higher price 
ules. Effective July 3, Seattle and Ta 
coma houses advanced hot-rolled 10) 


last month's vol 


sched 


cents and added 25 cents to cold 
rolled and some alloy steels. Portland 
jobbers have agreed to certain ad 
vances effective July 
items will 


Washington dealers 


13, but on some 


continue to underquot: 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 74 

London— (By Cable)—Due to the 
shorter month pig iron production i: 
Britain in June dropped to 
644,100 gross tons from the 661,000 
turned out in May. However, 
the daily rate in June was 21,470 
compared with 21,332. tons 
daily in May. The same number of 
biast furnace stacks, 112, was active 
in both months. Production of steel 
ingots and castings in June totaied 
965,900 gross tons, a daily average 
of 37,150 tons, compared with 963,- 
000 tons in May, a daily average of 
38,520 tons. 

Imports of steel products in June 
were 110,619 tons, compared with 
117,500 in May and exports were 
173,536 tons, compared with 206, 
S00 in May. 

The effect of 
price have not 
the market owing to heavy forward 
contracting, which has given steel 
makers large backlogs on structur- 
als. Some falling off has been seen 
in demand for common strip and 
small bars. Pig iron producers are 
limiting contracts to the current 
year. Domestic demand is the chief 
factor in this product. The Contin- 
ent reports improvement in exports 
continues but small, dut 
to unsettled labor conditions. 


Great 
tons 


tons, 


increases in 
perceptible in 


recent 
been 


sales are 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 71 


The first large contract for Con 
nelisville beehive furnace coke to be 
closed since the depression began is 
announced as the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. plans to relight by the end of July 
an additional blast furnace at Mones 
Pa., for production of pig iron 
Sharon Steel 


sen, 


for shipment to the 


STEEL 


Corp. The contract provides for coke 
shipments of 15,000 to 20,000 tons 
monthly for five months with price 
adjustment at the end of the third 
month. The contract may run for a 
full year. The coke will be made at 
Continental No. 1 ovens, which were 
leased to the Lemont Coal & Coke Co. 
by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., a subsi- 
diary of the United States Steel Corp. 
Wieman & Ward, Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, are sales agents for this 
coke. 

Shipments of coke in all distriets 
are steady at about the same 
in June. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 


rate as 


73 
iron ore at the 
ports and 
approximately 
comparable 


Stocks of Lower 
June 1, 
tons less 
date last 
year, reflecting the increase in con- 
sumption this year, according to 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association. 


furnaces 


Lakes 
were 6100 


than on the 


The association's report follows: 
Tons 
Consumed in April 3,485,293 
Consumed in May 3,882.173 
Increase in May 396,880 
Consumed in May, 1935 2 466,585 
On hand at furnaces, June 1 15,268,869 


On Lake Erie docks, June 1 3,973,624 


Total on hand at furnaces and 
Lake Erie docks, June 1 by) 
Reserves total, June 1, 1935 25,3% 


Further transfers have been noted 
this past week, in the sale of three 
bulk freighters by the Kinney Steam- 
ship Co., of which R. B. Wallace is 
manager, to the Wilson Transit Co. of 
which Capt. Joseph T. Wood is pres- 
ident. Acquisition of the three ships 
brings the Wilson fleet up to four- 
teen. The freighters will be used in 
the coal and ore trade. 

No effort has been made recently 
to take some boats out of service as 
a move against possible labor trouble 
in the near future and the expected 
decrease in automobile shipments. 
Ne real labor difficulty is looked for 
until possibly next winter, for work 
ing conditions have been improved 
and labor organization work is 4 
lesing proposition during the navi- 
gation season, since the men are in 
port only a few hours at a time. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy 


-° 


Prices, Page 72 


New York—Importers of fluorspar, 
describing the situation as the tight 
est in many have advanced 
prices $1 to $21.50 per net ton, duty 
here are not only 


years, 


paid. Importers 
confronted with expanding domesti¢ 
inquiry along the eastern seaboard, 
sources of sup- 
where 


shrinkage in 
Spanish 


but a 
ply, notably mines, 


a 
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coke strikes have disrupted output, and equipment demand is holding well, proximately 10 per cent, being one 
tons Germany, where domestic consump- and July business is expected to total of the last groups in the entire ma- 
price tion is so heavy that only light ship- close to that of June. Some machine chine tool field to advance prices. 
third ments are available for export. tool sellers report a slackening in Demand for machine tools and other 
for a “ number of orders, but the dollar equipment continues exceedingly ac- 
le at volume is up to the level of a month tive and the current volume is the 
hams, Coke By-Products ago. Less than seasonal recession heaviest in many years. There is 
e Co. in operations of metalworking plants no hint of a summer let-down in 
ubsi- Coke By-Product Prices, Page 71 is reflected in the sustained demand equipment buying. In addition to 
pies New York—Prices on sulphate of for small toals. Good activity con- aang See buying, petit oe: 
* this ammonia have been established until tinues in contracting for foundry ing continues active, particularly 
the end of June, 1937. The price of equipmen. . from England where the priority 
triets $25 per net ton in bulk carloads, New York = Manufacturers of given to _ munitions manufacture 
tie a f0.b. cars Atlantic and Gulf ports, cylindrical grinding machines just makes it difficult to purchase equip- 
which was quoted on July only, now have advanced their prices by ap ment for other purposes. 
applies to July, August and Septem- 
per, with equal monthly shipments ‘Sera RNR sommoninciinionaemt is 
stipulated. For October and Novem- oh es 
per, also on the basis of equal FARREL GEARFLEX COUPLINGS 
monthly. shipments, the price is 
$25.50. On December to June, in- give permanent, low cost 
ower elusive, the price is $26, for ship- protection against misalignment 
ne 1, ment as specified by customers. The re? 
s less elena sags = For protection against the troubles that result from 
last early buying to take advantage of misalignment Farrel Gearflex Couplings have amply 
con- the lower price. Prices on other demonstrated their efficiency and economy. 
ig to coke by products are unchanged. 
ation. Demand for all these products is Sectional view of Gearflex Coupling f or mtn eget nme preg rye 
OWS: active, particularly for toluol, xylol | showing gear teeth and oil chamber. ceiaaanors a ate ene hee me aie 9a er Phew apical 
) : permit free lateral or end 
ons and solvent naphtha. | float of the connected shafts where such movement 
185,293 is necessary. 
nyo | There are no parts to wear out or to require adjust- 
ty Nonferrous Meta s ment. Operating in oil, dust-proof and moisture 
DER OF | ; ; > ; > 
oy Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 72 cis all ur che beeper hvu Saaseaeeieaene, 
se New York—A sudden spurt in cop- | and rugged construction insure long life and dependable 


42,493 ae 
242,493 . . " rformance. 
324,575 per sales and gradual decline in tin | pe 
prices featured major nonferrous For complete engineering data, giving ratings; 
eens metals market last week. dimensions, weights, list prices, etc., send for a copy of 


; Copper—Sales increased to an our Bulletin No. 437. 
steam- 


ore average over 1000 tons daily for the | Sama ‘Sell mecermeet es FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


noted 





first three days of the week and to 























ee over 3000 tons for the next two days ~— rag) RP. Mu tales 322 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
. ships compared with about 625 tons per — 

four- day for the previous two months. | ee 

sed in The improved rate may possibly be 





| 


a forerunner of a new buying wave 
| 


cently but no price change is seen for this | L 
rice as month. Electrolytic held firm at | 
rouble §.50c, Connecticut. 


pected Lead — Market continued fairly | EQUIPMENT 
ments. 


active with sales well above normal 
ed for for this season of the year. No let- 

work: up in demand is expected over the | OF MODERN 
proved next few weeks. Prices held un- | 


. 8 ° changed on the basis of 4.45c, East DESIGN 
» navi- | 


St, Louis. 


in . . 
yas Zinc—A slightly firmer tone de- 
e. : . hes 
, veloped in zine on continued fair rate 
of shipments to consumers. Prime | Let us know your problems and 
western held at 4.75c, East St. | we will be glad to be of service 
Louis, to you. 
2 Tin Straits spot sagged _ to 40 years experience in 
orspar, 43.12%c on dull consumer demand | building tube mills. 
tight and steady decline in London prices. 
> ti - . A . 
Itis believed that the bottom of the 
vanced 
lV mer movement has been reached. | TAYLOR-WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
in, GUL) 


ot only -3 | MAIN OFFICE and WORKS 
mate Eq . 500 Thomson Ave. 
un | -Quipment | McKEES ROCKS, PA. 
where Chicago Machinery @d j)1;( 1) | qua cae 
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DESIGNED FOR 


CONTINUOUS 
FULL-LOAD 
OPERATION 


Time tested and endorsed by many of the coun- 
try’s leading steel makers, Columbia Low-Voltage 
Generators incorporate those advanced features of 
design which permit light weight, compact size, 
more efficient performance and continuous opera- 
tion. Compare this thoroughly modern construc- 
tion with that commonly used and you will see 
quickly why an ever-increasing number of mills 








5,000 Ampere, 8-volt Motor Generator set 


are installing Columbias for strip plating, cleaning 
and pickling service. 


Columbia Low-Voltage Generators are built in 
sizes of 100 to 20,000 amperes. Either synchron- 
ous or induction motor generator sets can be fur 
nished. Complete information, and _ illustrated 
catalog, will be sent promptly, on request. 


COLUMBIA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 4522 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 















Air Furnace and 


Gray Iron CASTINGS 









The New 
‘RED CIRCLE”’ 
Heat Treated 
Chilled Rolls 
for SHEET 
and TIN MILLS 


Roll Lathes, Sheet and Tin 
Mill Shears of all kinds; 
Steam Doublers; Stretcher 
Levelers and Rolling Mill Ma- 
chinery built to specification. 
We shall be glad to figure on 
your requirements. 


[Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co. 


HYDE PARK, PA., U. S. A. 
(Pittsburgh District) e 











SIMONDS 


TREATED GEARS 
oo 


Also— 
@ Ramsey Silent Chain’ | \REATED gears for all kinds 
Drives of service cut and finished 
@ Gates Vulco Rope er 
Drives to specifications. 


@ All Steel Silent Pin- 
ions 
@ Bakelite Silent Pin- 


The SIMONDS Mfg. Co. 


25th St. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ample equipment for light and 
heavy gears... Prompt delivery. 

















forge welding compound for all 
grades of steel. 


“Fr 99 Welding Compound is the best 
yy 


It causes steel to weld as easily as iron, at lowest 
possible heat. It adheres quickly to the metal. 





“ANTI-BORAX” Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Brazing Fluxes. A 
Flux for every metal. 

NEW; “ABC” Aluminum Flux No. 8 for welding sheet Aluminum; 
Stainless Steel Flux No. 9, for welding all stainless steels, etc.; Silver 
Solder Brazing Flux No. 10; Our new Improved Braz-Cast Flux No. 
4 for bronze welding cast iron. 


Send fer free samples 


ANTI-BORAX COMPOUND COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Ohio 


AKE.ON, O.—Atlantic Foundry, 182 
Beaver street, expects to spend $7500 
for additions to the plant. 

BREWSTER, O. Village Clerk W. 
H. Lewer is taking bids due noon, July 
23 for furnishing a reconditioned 5-ton 
mechanical tandem roller. 


CANTON, O.—American Mine Door 
Co., 2037 Dueber avenue, proposes to 
erect a building to house jack depart- 
ment of Spun Steel Corp., same ad- 
dress. F. G. Harrison, president. 


CLEVELAND — Cleveland Metal Bed 
Co. has leased part of plant occupied 
by Foster Bolt Co., East Seventy-first 
street, and is moving its plant from 
Warner road, Southeast. 


CLEVELAN D—Board of education, 
McCrea Parker clerk, Rockwell at 
East Sixth, is in the market for boil- 
ers for installation in three school 
buildings. 

CLEVELAND—FEliot Ness, director 
of public safety, 230 City hall, is con- 
sidering asking bids for furnishing a 
high pressure oxygen pump on motor 
base, and one driving and reduction 
unit for high pressure pump, 

CLEVELAN D—Columbia Electric 
& Mfg. Co., 4519 Hamilton avenue, 
has purchased former plant of In- 
dustrial Brownhoist Co. at Hamilton 
avenue and East Forty-fifth street. 
Acquisition provides for new building 
expansion. A. Furhman is president 
of Columbia. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Banner Die Tool 
& Stamping Co., 1288 East Broad 
street, plans to add a 60 x 60 foot ad- 
dition, costing $7000. 


COLUMBUS, O.—City will vote Nov. 
3 on spending $1,000,000 to replace 
and add new equipment to water- 
works. City waterworks superintend- 
ent, Clarence B. Hoover, and service 
director, Llewellyn Lewis, propose to 
purchase a new 40,000,000 gallons 
daily low service pump; a 40,000,009 
gallons daily direct service pump; 2 
new electric generating units, and two 
500 horsepower boilers. 

CONNEAUT, O.—Mayor F. R. Nay- 
lor has retained P. W. Elwell, 5005 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland, engineer, to 
consider advisability of constructing a 
municipal light and power plant cost- 
ing more than $37,000. 

DAYTON, O.—Standard Register Co., 
107 Campbell street, maker of printing 
machinery, expects to spend $150,000 
ona 1-story plant and plans to purchase 
new equipment for the steam power 
house. 

GEORGETOWN, O.—Village board 
of public affairs, EF. H. Stout, presi- 
dent, asks bids until July 24 for fur- 
nishing a low lift pumping unit and 
other equipment in a proposed $40,000 
waterworks improvement project. 
Burgess & Niple, 568 East Broad 
street, Columbus, O., is consulting en- 
gineer, (Noted Stee. June 8). 


NILES, ©. Niles Steel Products 
Co. F. R. Schaefer general manager, 
plans to install an electric crane, and 
12 stamping presses in an annex now 
under construction. 

SANDUSKY, O. Sandusky Metal 
Products Co., Harry Ambus_ president, 
Plans to rebuild plant damaged by fire 
July 2. 


TOLEDO, O.—Libby - Owen-Ford 
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Glass Co. plans to install overhead 
electric cranes and a complete steam 
boiler plant in a $700,000 construction 
program announced by John D. Dig- 
gers, president. I. G. Fowler is com- 
pany engineer. Bids are due July 22 

TOLEDO, O.—Federal Emergency 
Housing administration, A. R. Clas, 
director, Room 4001, Interior building, 
Washington, and Vern Phaender, dis- 
trict manager, 410 Ohio building, here, 
may have plans ready for bidding by 
July 20 on a $1,500,000 project that 


will include erection of a power house 


TROY, O.—City Service Director 
George Smith, and Froelich & Emery, 
Second National Bank building, Toledo, 
Q., consulting engineer, are completing 
plans for a 650-horsepower water steam 
boiler, mechanical stoker, and other 
equipment, including pipe, to cost $77, 
S00 


WAPAKONETA, O.—City may take 
bids soon for a steam power plant. 
Burns & McDonnell, 107 West Lin- 
wood boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., is 
consulting engineer. 


Michigan 
BAY CITY, MICH.—City Manager J 
Harry Nelson reports that PWA applica 


(Please turn to Page 93) 
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COLD DRAWN SHAPES 


Give us the opportunity to demonstrate that accurate drawing, smooth 
defect-free finish, expert heat treatment and careful inspection are “built 
in” to any and every Kidd drawn product, standard or special. 


37 Years of Experience! 


Ask for the decimal equivalent chart 


KIDD DRAWN STEEL CO. 


Aliquippa, Pa. 


ROD 


Phone: Aliquippa 196 








KROR! 


CRANE SCALES 


A 


Kron 


a 


vig Weigh it accurately 
enroute. Avoid cost- 
| ly delays and extra 
handling. 


Use a 


Crane Scale. 


“~“KROR,! 
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Use this Modern Method 


Many plants and yards would never require the services 
of a switching engine if they had an Industrial Brown- 
bites | hoist Diesel or gas railroad crane. These machines 
Me ve ms have everything...ample drawbar pull, sustained 
speed up to 20 M.P.H., ability to travel sharp radius 

INDUSTR IAL BROWN HOIST curves and, best of all, they are the most economical 
General Offices: Bay City, Michigan method of loading and unloading cars when you get 

District Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO them where they're wanted. Why not get the facts? 





























Moore Rapid 
LECTROMELT 
Furnaces 


SC&H Furnaces y T 4 Cc Ky G ra eg A 


are made for 


annealing, case Cc A R L I fe L E sizes of Oven, 














bandening, ~ i & Het, Gontingens, Standard Sizes 25 lbs. to 100 Tons Capacity 
burizing, forg- and Special Most Rapid vag ogg Fe making 

ing, cyaniding, Types for Elec- } sen —_. ~~ Heable , mr — 
vcdicrimeg HAMMOND price Pt 
& oil tempering. 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. application. >. sk tant cerarenener.prevenemin. anal 
































H. A. BRASSERT & CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
for Iron, Steel, 

Fuel and Heavy Metallurgical Industries. 
PROJECTS, PLANT DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION 
MARKETS, FINANCE 

AND MANAGEMENT 


310 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 
RE ne ual 


THOMAS 


SPACING MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


‘PUNCHING © SHEARING MACHINERY: 
































For Low Cost F. & D. Producer Gas 
TRI-LOK Industrial Systems 


Grating and Treads 


Steel — Aluminum — Brass H e atin b ” 


No Rivets, Bolts or Welds 


DRAVO-DOYLE COMPANY 


Jistrib , Pittsb h, Pa. a + 
National Distributors, Pittsburg ‘a Finn & Dreffein Ce.. 308 W. Washindton St.. Chicage, Il. 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals i 
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tion for funds for municipal generating 
plant has been approved, subject to local 
contributions of 55 per cent. 

DETROIT—O'Brien & Black Metal 
products Co. Inc., 1430 Fourth avenue, 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
metal products, by William FE, O'Brien, 
1935 Ferdinand avenue. 


DETROIT—Ford Motor Co. plans to 
install additional distribution facilities 
at a cost of $236,009, and to spend $105,- 
000 for a building 152 x 178, and $80,000 
for miscellaneous work at the River 
Rouge power plant. 


DETROIT—Department of public 
works, City hall, asks bids until Aug. 
6 for furnishing and installing six 
vertical electric motor driven pump- 
ing units in sewage plant, West Jef- 
ferson and Rouge river. PWA proj- 
ect. 

DETROIT—Board of education, 
1854 Broadway, asks bids until July 
24 on boiler installation and building 
alterations at Parental Home, 3126 
East Fort: on a boiler installation, 
condensation pump and other equip- 
ment at Norvell school: and boiler 
piping and heating equipment at Craft 
school, 3310 Vinewood. Plans on file 
at engineer's office, 1000 Adelaide. 

DURAND, MICH.—Simplicity Pat- 
tern & Engineering Co. has _ retained 
John MacKenzie, Flint, Mich., archi- 
tect, to prepare revised plans for con- 
struction of a $20,000 factory addition. 


HOLLAND. MICH.—Albert P. and 
John M. Crell, officers of the Michigan 
Bumper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
acquired the old plant of Aviation Hold- 
ing Co., and plan to manufacture radial 
air-cooled engines and high pressure 
steam engines. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Rvyerson-Haynes 
Co., maker of fender shields and auto- 
mobile jacks, has acquired additional 
factory space here. L. S. Haynes is 
secretary-treasurer. 


PERRY, MICH.—Thatcher Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
stoves, by Ovid R. Monahan, Flint, Mich. 


PORT HURON, MICH.—Great Lakes 
Foundry Co.’s plant, now unoccupied, 


was damaged by fire on July 7. 
Illinois 


CHICAGO—Hannon Foundry & Pat- 
tern Co., 1721 West Maypole avenue, 
has been organized to operate a ma- 
chine shop. J. P. and M. and E. Han- 
non are incorporators. 


CHICAGO — Vail Mfg. Co., 1752 East 
Seventy-fifth street, plans a new addi- 
tion and installation of conveyors, and 
motors at a total cost of $100,000. B. F. 
Olson, 19 South LaSalle street, is archi- 
tect. 


Indiana 


CLAYPOOL, IND.—Claypool Ma 
chine Co.’s foundry was damaged July 
1 by an oil explosion. 

ELKHART, IND. — Jessen Mfg. Co., 
1409 West Beardsley avenue, operating 
a screw machine shop, is constructing 
a 38 x 64 foot addition. 


Pennsylvania 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. National Air 
Conditioning Inc. has been granted a 
State charter. Robert S, Waters, Carl 
B. Resley and John T. Llewellyn are 
Principal incorporators. 


OIL CITY, PA.—H. H. James has 
Plans that may mature in August for 
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the purchase of an air compressor, 
gas engines, and equipment for pres- 
sure plants. 


OLYPHANT, PA.—Borough council 
plans to study plans drawn up by 
Fr. F. Kaufman, engineer, Camden 
N. J., for extensions to present power 
plant. May purchase a 750 and a 1250 
horsepower kilowatt generator in this 
proposed $110,000 project. 


PHILADELPHIA—S M Marshall 
Co., 3001 Walnut street, has been organ- 
ized by S. M. Marshall, 829 Tenth av- 
enue, Prospect Park, Pa., and associates 
to manufacture and deal in gas-electric 
plants and similar equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA Frankford ar- 
senal, Administration building, Bridg: 
street, asks bids until July 21 for fur 
nishing a sensitive, motor driven drill 
ing unit, complete with spindles, cir 
cular 2. 

PHILADELPHIA—Frankford arsenal, 
Administration building, Bridge street, 
asks bids until Aug. 6 for an automatic 
lathe for band turning, inventory 314- 
37-12; centerless grinder, inventory 314- 
37-13; hydraulic banding press, inven- 
tory 314-37-14. 


New York 


BATAVIA, N. Y.—City plans to con- 
struct a 1,500,000 gallon water storage 
tank. 

BROCTON, N. Y.—City will have es- 
timates soon on cost of proposed mu- 
nicipal diesel engine generator power 
plant. 

BUFFALO—Bell Aircraft Corp., 2056 
Elmwood, Ray P. Whitman vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, plans to add $500,000 
to present $400,000 capital and to dou- 
ble capacity here. 

GROTON, N. Y.—Town seeks PWA 
financing for a $350,000 hydroelectric 
plant. H. Whitman, 110 West Bourne, 
Ithaca, N. Y., is engineer. 

KENMORE, N. Y.—Village may 
apply for WPA funds with which to 
construct a municipal pumping sta- 
tion and water distribution system 


NEW YORK Model Metal Prod- 


ucts Inc. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture metal products, by Albany 
Service Co., 315 Broadway. 

NEW YORK Bouronville Welding 
& Machine Co. Inc. has been incorpo 
rated, with Edwin F. Rosiny, 51 Cham- 
bers street, as correspondent. 


NEW YORK—Simond Holland & Son 
Iron Foundry, 825 Stone avenue, has 
been granted permission to expand its 
plant. 

NEW YORK—Plymouth Steel & Iron 
Works Inc. has been organized, Cor 
respondent is Wolf, Jacoby and Pascal, 
32 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—R. C. Stanhope Inc 
101 West Thirty-first street, is in the 
market for 100 pound air compressors 
electric motor powered, 

NEW YORK—Consumers Ice Co 
and Solomon Bros. Coal Co., Sixth 
street and East river, expect to pur 
chase and install coal handling equip 


ment for Thirty-first street and East 
river. 
SARANAC LAKE, N. §Y.—Village 


plans to vote on financing a $478,000 
light and power plant with PWA aid 
Burns & McDonnell, 11 North Pearl 
street, Albany, N. Y., is consulting en 
gineer. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Solvay Process 
Co., subsidiary of Allied Chemicel & 
Dye Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, 
plans to spend $1,000,000 in new addi 
tion and to install conveyors, regu 
lators, motors, and other equipment. 


Connecticut 


AMBRIDGE, CONN Borough Man 
ager T. B. Gibson has engaged P. F 
Loftus, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, eng 
neer to survey borough with view to 
constructing an electric plant 

HARTFORD, CONN, 
Screw Corp., Bristol, Conn., plans to 
erect a new plant in Elmwood, near 
here; project to cost $80,000 

NORWICH, CONN Monarch Iron & 
Metal Co. Inc. has been organized by 

(Please turn to Page 95) 
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Prints are gone forever! 


Blue prints have never made satisfactory reproductions. They 
are hard to read and to check. Detail is likely to be confused. 
They are not attractive. And now you no longer have to use them 

for, if you have a blue print machine, you can easily make 


BLACK AND WHITE reproductions. 
Bruning Black and White prints are produced in much 


shorter time than blue prints. The paper is exposed in your 
blue print machine—then instantaneously developed in the 
BW Developing machine. You say goodbye to washing and 
drying of prints—for BW prints eliminate these steps. And 
remember, BW prints are not only easier to read, but with 
their white backgrounds, they are far easier to check and 
make notes on. Get the whole story of the Bruning BW 
process ! Mail the coupon today. 


BRUNING 


—Leading the field today in sensitized ince 1/897 
papers,reproduction processes, drawing 


material and drafting room equipment. BW PRINT 
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Charles Bruning Co., Inc XC 


102 Reade Street, NewYork, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
FREE illustrated booklet, “Prints for Today” 
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INHIBITORS 


The WILLIAM M. PARKIN Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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When in NEW YORK—Pick the Piccadilly 


Say “Hello” toa good “Buy!” Stay at this New, 26 
story hotel. Here, Times SQUARE is all "ROUND 
you—just a stone’s throw to “‘Radio City,” 69 theatres, 
mid-town business offices and railroad terminals. Fa- 
vored by a coast-to-coast patronage. 


Cool, quiet, richly furnished rooms—with baths— $2.50 
Single 


deep, soft “sleepyhead” beds and all up-to-the-min- 
ute conveniences. Daily rates begin as low as 


Write for reservations. Ask for free ‘“‘Guide-Map” of N.Y. 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 


Center of the city’s glamour-yet removed from its clamor 


45th St., just West of B’way. W. Stiles Koones, Mgr. 














|The Economy of Mass Buying 


HEN branch offices have their 
staffs using your business cards, 
it is more economical to place a 
QUANTITY ORDER and save 


| 
costs by keeping the excess in our vaults. 





Sus ss cards for 
| “y “sale men. Then when cards are wanted by a distant 

Personal-busines office with a name imprinted, they will 
| mE,” .. be promptly done and delivered where 
| ‘ e sn you direct. 

Firm stationery Costs pro-rated in this way are sur- 
Paw eae prisingly low. We will be pleased to 

and notices discuss this with you. 


The JohnB. WIG GIN 


1153 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
National Engravers 











Ohe 
Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 


This book has been written in the 244 pages 
hope that it may assist in better : 6 
a , illustrations 
acquainting members of the engi- 
Price neering and operating staffs of the 


at g, automotive and allied industries 
— —S with the principal steps involved 
. -in 


other countries in the manufacture of steel sheets. 


The Penton Publishing Company 
Book Department 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 4575 
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|. Klein, J. J. Straub, and H. A. Lat- 
shaw. 

PEQUABUCK, CONN.—Cooper Oven 
Thermometer Co. is constructing an ad- 
dition to its plant to house the press 
and tool department. 


Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Spring- 
field armory asks bids until July 31 
for furnishing a pedastal type com- 
parator and measuring machine, cir- 
cular 1. 


Maine 


HARMONY, ME. Monarch Mfg. 
Co. suffered damage to its boiler house 
in a fire that affected three factories. 


New Hampshire 


EAST ROCHESTER, N. H.—Coch- 
er Woolen mills considers spending 
$40,000 to replace present water pow- 
er equipment, new purchases to in- 
clude an electric generator. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—R. E. Bogfs, 
1427 South Eighteenth street, is in the 
market for a %-yard mounted, crawler 
type, diesel powered shovel. 


Maryland 


CUMBERLAND, MD.—Mayor Thom- 
as W. Koon is awaiting outcome of sur- 
veys for probable improvement of water 
supply system. (Noted Stee. July 6.) 


SHARPTOWN, MD.—Commissioners 
will accept bids until July 28 for furnish- 
ing and installing pumping equipment 
and appurtenances, and construction of 
a waterworks. Clarke Gardner, Salis- 
bury, Md., is consulting engineer. (Not- 
ed STEEL June 8.) 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON General purchas- 
ing office, Panama Canal zone asks bids 
until July 21 for furnishing a motor 
driven engine lathe. 


WASHINGTON United States en- 
gineers office, Navy building, asks bids 
until July 21 for furnishing a gasoline 
engine driven, 500 watt, 32 volts direct 
current, generator unit, circular 6. 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, asks 
bids until July 21 for 2 heavy duty, 
engine lathes delivered at San Pedro, 
Calif.. schedule 8367; until July 24 for 
a motor driven woodworking machine 
delivered July 24, schedule 8425: until 
July 28 for 15 combination brake and 
folder, sheet metal working machines 
delivered at San Pedro, schedule 8422: 
and until July 31 for a motor driven 
cold header, delivered to San Diego. 


Calif., schedule 8427. 
Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Commission of 
Sewerage, J. H. Durham, chairman, 
asks bids until Aug. 26 for construct 
ing a sewage pumping station, and 
furnishing 4 electric motor driven ver- 
tical pumps with capacities from 56,- 
0900 to 150,000 gallons per minute, 
and a hand operated crane with 10- 
ton minimum capacity. 


Georgia 
ATLANTA, GA.—Mayor Key has ap- 


Plied to WPA for $695,000 to construct 
4 33,000,000 gallons per day plant. Wide- 
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man & Singleton, Atlanta, is consulting 
engineer. 


LYONS, Ga.—Rural Electrification 
administration will help ‘Toombs 
County Rural Electrification associa- 
tion finance erection of 50 miles of lines 
in Toombs and Emanuel counties. Has 
loaned $53,000. 


Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS—Continental Can 
Co. Inc., 100 East Forty-second street, 
New York, plans to enlarge and im- 
prove manufacturing facilities, in 
cluding erection of a 2-story, 160 x 200 
feet, building on North Scott street, 
here, and a warehouse at Harvey, La., 
at an estimated cost of $500,000 


North Carolina 


BOONE, N. C.—Mayor W. H. Grage 
seeks loan and grant from PWA for 
$33,000 power plant. 


CANDOR, N. C. 
and grant from 
$30,000 waterworks, 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C.—Mayor J. M 
Foushee has applied to PWA for funds 
with which to construct a $243,000 pow- 
er plant. 

CRESWELL, N. C. Mayor C. H 
Swain has applied to PWA for a loan 
and grant with which to finance con 
struction of a $47,000 waterworks and 
sewage system. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—City Manager 
Andrew Joyner Jr. has extended until 
Aug. 4 from July 21 the date for clos- 
ing bids on sewage treatment plant 
(Noted STEEL July 13.) 

LUMBERTON, N. C. Mayor E. M 
Johnson has applied to PWA for a loan 
and grant to construct a $34,000 water- 
works. 

PARKTOWN, N. C Village has 
applied for loan and grant from PWA 
to finance construction of a $49,000 
sewage system and waterworks. 

PEMBROOKE, N. C. Village seeks 
federal aid to finance construction of a 


Town seeks a loan 
PWA to finance a 


$56,000 sewage system and waterworks 


PILOT MOUNTAIN, N. C. Village 
seeks PWA aid to finance construction 
of a $127,000 sewage system and water- 
works. 

PINEVILLE, N. C Village seeks 
PWA aid to finance construction of a 
$61,000 sewage system and waterworks 


PRINCETON, N. C Village seeks 
PWA aid for construction of a $56, 
000 waterworks and sewage system. 


SEABOARD, N. C Village seeks 
PWA aid for construction of a $67,- 
000 waterworks and sewage system. 


SHALLOTTE, N. C. Village seeks 
a loan and grant from PWA for a 
$54,000 waterworks. 


STEM, N. C.—Municipality 
a PWA loan and grant to construct 
a $40,000 waterworks. 


STONEVILLE, N. C Mayor O. P 
Joyce seeks PWA for a $75,000 pro 
posed waterworks. 


WALTONSBURGH, N C.—Mu 
nicipality has applied to PWA for 
funds with which to finance construc- 
tion of a $38,000 waterworks and 
sewage system. 

WASHINGTON, N. C.—Mayor 8S. R. 
Fowler Jr. seeks loan and grant from 
PWA with which to construct a power 
heating plant at an estimated cost of 
$154,000. 


seeks 


West Virginia 


KENOVA, W. VA City will com 
plete plans about Aug. 1 fer asking bids 
on pumps for sewage during flood, and 
on flood gates, and other equipment and 
work on a flood protection program to 


cost $29,000. 


Virginia 

PORTSMOUTH, VA.—Navy depart- 
ment, board of yards & docks, Washing- 
ton, asks bids until undetermined date 


for furnishing a 6000 kilowatt turbogen 


(Please turn to Page 97) 








SMALL CAPACITY COM- 
BINATION—LIQUID FUEL 
—GAS BURNER 


Oil burner protecting shield 
eliminates withdrawal of 
liquid fuel burner from fir- 
ing position during gas fir- 


ing. 


Presented by 
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STAMPINGS 
You Can Depend On 


Established in 1903, Whitehead Stamping 
Company has solved stamping problems 
for hundreds of manufacturers. Our 
estimates—based on your samples or 
blueprints—should show we can save you 
money. 


Send For Catalog. 


is WHITEHEAD STAMPING CO. 


Est. 1903... Detroit, Mich. 


NTT IS hl] 


SEND SAMPLES OR BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATES 


LANSING STAMPING CO.| 
SO. FENN. ST LANSING, MICHIGAN | 


1667 West Lafayette Blvd., 
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High Grade STRIP STEEL 


Stamping and Deep Drawing—Uniform in Quality 


Control of the quality begins with the manufacture of the steel in our own 
Open Hearth and continues through all subsequent processes. 


LACLEDE STEEL CO., ST. LOUIS 


athens WORKS & ROLLING MILLS, ALTON and MADISON, ILL. 
FFICES: Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City 
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PERFO TING 


| 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
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THE WELLMAN PRODUCTS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


and Equipment—Foundry 
Aluminum Match Plates 





Materials 


Patternmakers Supplies 
Welding 


Screw Machine Products 
and Filing Machinery 


Prices reasonable 


Saw 


Prompt Service 
This company under present management since 1900 


Ask for New Catalogue S-16 











SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 


Better Steel 
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WIRE 


Iron—Steel—Alloy 
Round—Flat—Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
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ELMONT RON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA BNEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write ie Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














We solicit your inquiries for gray iron production 


castings, semi-steel castings and alloy castings. 


JheFOREST CITY FOUNDRIES G. 
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CERTIFIED 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


Detachable Sprocket Chain 
Riveted Sprocket Chain 
Malleable Washers, etc. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 
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There is a 


Toledo Alloy Steel 


for every need 


THE INDUSTRIAL STEEL CASTING CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 














SAMSON STEEL SHOT 
ANGULAR STEEL GRIT 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pickling of Iron and Stee]—8» Watlece G. Imho4 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
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erator for Norfolk, Va., yards, specifica- 
tion 7950. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO. City plans to 
spend $280,000 to purchase and install 
horsepower boiler, with capacity 


a 750 L 
and a 5,000 kilo- 


of 400 pounds pressure ; 


watt turbine condenser, Burns & Mc- 
Donnell Engineering Co., 107 West 
Linwood boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., 
consulting engineer 

MOBERLY, MQO.—HMissouri Power 


& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
asked permission to construct service 
facilities in Monroe, Randolph, and 
Audrian counties at an estimated cost 
of $225,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Equip- 
ment Co., 511 Locust street, is in the 
market for a 400 to 600 kilowatt tur 
bine generator set, and a 125 horsepower 
squirrel cage or slip ring motor 


Oklahoma 


BRISTOW, OKLA.—Municipality 
seeks PWA aid in financing a $275,000 
electric light and power plant. W. It 
Holway, 302 East Eighteenth street, 
Tulsa, Okla., is engineer 

CLAREMORE, 


OKLA. (‘ity has 


engaged B. Sprankle, engineer, to 
make preliminary plans to install a 
750 horsepower diesel engine genera 


tor in a $60,000 light plant prograin 


HOMINY, OKILA.—City treasurer 
Melvin Ek. Ascott has been authorized 
by city council to sell $110,000 worth 
of bonds for the light plant. 

STRAND, OKLA. 
purchase and install a 
power diesel engine generating unit in 
local plant. 


City proposes to 
300-400 horse 


Texas 

FLOYDADA, TEX.—City voted to is- 
sue $120 000 worth of bonds to finance 
municipal light plant. 

OLIVIA, TEX City council has 


$60,000 worth 


authorized issuance of 
of waterworks bonds. 


Wisconsin 


BELOIT, WIS. Nielson-Breuning 
Engineering Corp., maker of tools, dies, 
and special machinery, is building a new 
factory on Eastern avenue. John B. 
Nielsen is president and manager. 


CORNELL, WIS.—Chippewa County 
Light & Power Cooperative association 
expects to take bids soon for a diesel 
engine generating unit and for construc- 
tion of 50 miles of transmission and dis- 
tributing lines. Banister Engineering Co., 
510 North Prior avenue, St. Paul, is con- 
sulting on this $80,000 project. 


Minnesota 


JACKSON. MINN. Federated 
Rural Electric association, Paul L 
Ferguson, proposes to spend $600,000 
with federal aid for erection of lines 


and construction of service facilities 
in Martin county. 
ST. PAUL United States engineer 


asks bids until Aug. 4 for constructing 
a Water supply system at lock and dam 
No. 5 on the Mississippi river, circular 3. 


North Dakota 
BAKER, N. DAK. 


tric Service (Co. expects to erect 
mission and distribution lines in 


Cooperative Elec 
trans- 
Pierce 
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. 


and Benson counties at a cost of $96,000 


NECHE, N. DAK.—Interstate Power 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, plans to build 75 
miles of lines in Minnesota and North 


Dakota. Total cost, with power substa 
tion at Crookston, is to be $200,000 


lowa 

RENWICK, IOWA Boone Valley 
Electric Cooperative Co., W. H. Helmke 
president, plans to spend $50,000 for 40 
miles of lines. Young & Stanley Inc., 
Muscatine, Iowa, is consulting engi 
neer. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA—Klauer Mfg. Co 
Ninth and Washington streets, plans to 
install equipment in a new building; 
total cost to be $70,000. Company 
metal stampings 


makes 


iron castings, sheet 
Nebraska 


NORTH PLATTE, NEBR Platte 
Valley Power & Irrigation district pro- 
poses to secure federal aid to finance a 
installation of a third turbine 
and a water by-pass 


$330,000 


Montana 


POLSON, MONT.—Rocky Mountain 
Power Co. has been ordered to complete 


by May, 1939, a 77,000 horsepower unit 
at its hydroelectric project on the Flat 
head river. A second unit of 77,000 
horsepower is planned for later comple 
tion. 

Idaho 


IDAHO—R. J. Huff, Central 
Seattle, has applied to state de 
reclamation for a permit 
50 horsepower 


BOISE, 
building 
partment of 
to eventually develop a 42 
unit to pump water from Rock Creek to 
Twin Falls 


Pacific Coast 


Sheet 


LOS ANGELES Bumpass 
Metal works, Bryan Bumpass, proprietor 


has moved factory from 569 West Ad 
ams street to 5301 West Adams 
LOS ANGELES Navy department 


ROTARY 
KNIVES 
SHEARING 
e ee BLADES 








There 


or blooms, bars or sheets. 


With our years of experience in the manu- 
facture and heat treatment of alloy and tool 
steels, we are well equipped to SPECIFY and 
furnish rotary knives and shear blades for 


any purpose. 


Braeburn 


STEEL 


is a BRAEBURN KNIFE for 


shearing problem, whether hot or cold, billets 


every 


Write for our recommendations. 


COR PORAT 1 


(Pittsburgh District) 


is asking bids for construction of a 
37,000,000-ton floating drydock with a 
diesel electric power plant and full com- 
plement of shops for Pearl Harbor, cost- 
ine $10,000,000, 


LOS ANGELES Samson Tire & 
Rubber Corp., 2725 Anaheim-Telegraph 
road, plans to spend $150,000 on the 
plant, including installation of con- 
veyors, motors, and other equipment 
Company is affiliate of United States 
Rubber Co., New York. 


SALEM, OREG State board of con 
trol has called bids for July 24 for pro 
posed changes and additions to the power 
plant of the University of Oregon 

SPOKANE 
prepared for 
side pumping station 


plans 


South 


City has ordered 


proposed $330,000 


SEATTLE—Mitchell Steel Products 
Corp., 1044 Henry building, has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000, by 
RK, E. Mitchell and associates 

VANCOUVER, WASH Gram Mfg. 
Co. proposes to erect a ploninge mill and 
install boilers, and a heatin plant on a 


site leased from the Port of Vancouver 


Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. (¢ Vancouve! 
General hospital may spend $100 000 to 
improve power plant. C. Brackenridge 
Is city engineer. 


DAUPHIN, MAN Municipal See 
retary R. Fagen, N. W. Hall, engineer, 
Winnipeg, asks bids until July 28 for 
furnishing and erecting a turboalter 


nator and condensing unit (Noted 

STEEL June 22). 
EXETER, ONT Public utilities 
through D. H. Fleming, 


COTMMISSION, 


25 Ranleigh avenus Toronto, Ont.., 
engineer, takes bids due Aug. 22 for 
pumping equipment estimated to cost 
S4000, 

ST. CATHERINES, ONT MeckKin- 


non Industries Ltd., subsidiary of Gen 


eral Motors of Canada Ltd., is spend 
ing more than $500,000 for extensions 
and rehabilitation, including installa 


and erec- 
building 


new 
manufacturing 


tion of a 
tion of a 


power house, 
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erder only fer ether manufacturers. 


they are and what they do, a great man 


great savings and improved service. 


Screws — 


Standard Machine 





HEADING SPECIALISTS § | 


Special screws of great variety made to order 
Quality rivets and studs from all grades of materials to 


Manufacturers learn to admire business concerns for what —— 1 
parts now made on 


screw machines lend themselves to heading which results in 
Have our specialists con- 
sult with you, our service is free and we might suggest some- 

thing that may prove of considerable importance to you. , 


The Progressive Manufacturing Company 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. G 


In Stock At All Times— 
Machine Screw 
Interchangeable bolts and nuts made strictly to A.S.M.E. tolerances 








Progressive Manufactured Products are made on both a 
quality and price basis, their uniformity of construction insures 
you against slowing down in your assembly operation. 
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cots 


Nuts 











BRANDS: 


Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 


GRADES: 


Foundry—Malleable 
Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


7he HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION 

OF NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston 


Buffalo, New York 
New York Philadelphia 














SPRING COTTERS 
RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, HOOKS 

and WIRE SHAPES 


HINDLEY MFG. CO. 


Valley Falls, R. I. 














F 
Use RODINE piecing 


and Save at Least 30c Per Ton 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 





Ambler, Pa. 











CLASSIFIED 








Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising service, 
of 26 years’ recognized standing and reputation 
carries on preliminary negotiations for positions 
of the caliber indicated, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s persona] require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate 
and each individusi must finance the moderate 
cost of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by a refund provision as stipulated in our 
agreement. Identity is covered and, if employed, 
present position protected. If you have actually 
earned over $2,500, send only name and address 


for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 116 Delward 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
THIS CORPORATION, LOCATED IN THE 


heart of the industrial and manufacturing area 


of the country, with branches or corresponde nts 
in the major cities, is in constant touch with 
the immediate and future needs of the larger in- 
dustrial concerns for executive, professional and 


technical men with the proper background and 
references. Because we adhere strictly to the 
specifications of the employer we have estab- 

Our 


for placements. 
for a small ini- 


lished an enviable record 


charge is reasonable and except 


tial fee to cover the cost of preliminary work, 
is due only when the applicant is placed. There 
is no obligation on the part of either employer 
or applicant for full details. And all corre- 
spondence is held in confidence. 
INTERMEDIARIES, INC., 
P. O. BOX 5552, Cleveland, Ohi« 
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Those desiring to give special prominence to their 
advertisements may buy space by the inch and have 
their advertisements appear in bold face type with 
white space at top and bottom. RATES: 








Single Column | 1 | 3 | 6 | 13 
24%" Wide | Time | Times | Times | Times 
1 inch $ 5.00| $ 4.80] $ 4.60] $ 4.40 
2 inches 9.50 8.25 
3 inches 14.00 | Ohieo 
4 inches 18.00 15.75 
Count 10 lines to the inch for actual type matter 
and allow accordingly when white space is desired. 


Advertising copy should reach us Wednesday 
prior to date of issue. STEEL is issued weekly 
on Monday. 


Positions Wanted 


SECRETARY 
Lady with executive ability and steel research 
including welding experience, seeks permanent 


position. Location immaterial. References. 


Reply Box 415, STEEL, Cleveland. 





ENGINEERING SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
formerly New York District Sales Manager, 


Sold struc- 


wants position in the steel industry. 
building 


tural steel, diversified line of steel] 
products. Excellent sales record and references. 


Was research and development engineer. Age 38 
Civil Engineering degree Princeton. Excellent 
Eastern contacts, builders, industrials. Reply 
Box 408, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


STEEL 


Positions Wanted 





STEEL SALESMAN HAVING 20 YEARS EX- 
perience selling steel mill products as well] as 
tool and stainless steels wants connection on 
salary basis or will act as manufacturers rep 
resentative. Good acquaintance al] important 

Ohio territory. reference, Address 
425, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


users. Sest 


Box 


MY QUALIFICATIONS ARE GOOD REFER- 
ENCES, EDUCATION AND WIDE EXPERI- 
ENCE IN METAL INDUSTRY INCLUDING 


DICTATION AND TRAVELING SALES 
WORK. WANT CHANCE TO PROVE ABIL- 
ITY WITH PROGRESSIVE COMPANY. CON- 
FIDENT I CAN SUCCEED. AGE 26, MAR- 
RIED. ADDRESS BOX 423, STEEL, PENTON 
BLDG., CLEVELAND. 


STEEL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

salesman and assistant 
the largest producers 
Traveled nine mid-west states, conversant with 
diversified line of carbon Well 
acquainted with industrial, railroad and jobbing 
trade in territory covered Excellent sales 
record and references. Available immediately 
Territory secondary Address Box 421, STEEL. 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 





experience as 
manager, one of 


14 years 
district 


products. 


steel 


RIVETS, NAILS, WIRE PRODUCTS 
Experienced man, age 33, college training, ! 
years experience with present employer, desires 
position with manufacturer or jobber in the above 
lines as executive assistant, production or service 
manager, etc. What have you to offer? Address 
Box 422, STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland. 
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July 20, 1936 
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